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DRESDEN’S GERMAN 
COMPOSITION . . . . $0.40 


By B. Mack DRESDEN, A. M., Instructor in 


German, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Embodies the result of much thought and experience. The 
materia! is cuntinuous, and carefully graded ia difficulty, com- 
mencing with short and interesting anecdotes Besides the 
exercises, the book includes a brief review of grammar, ex- 
planatory foot notes, and a vocabulary. 


GLEASON’S GREEK 
PE «aoe 56 2 


By CLARENCE W. GLEASON, A. M. (Harvard), 
of the Roxbury Latin School. 


Can be easily completed in less than a scnoolyear. The 
verb is developed slowly and naturally, with ample practice 
on itsforms. The infinitive and participle and 
course are treated at considerable length. The gpeater part 
of the vocabulary used is drawn from the Anabasis. 





PEARSON’S LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION . . . _ $1.00 


By HENRY CARR PEARSON, A. B. (Harvard), 
Horace Mann School, Teachers’ College, N.Y. 


Combines a thorough and systematic study of the essentials 
of Latin Syntax with abundan* practice in ig ee lish 
into Latin, and affurds constant practice in writing Latin at 
sight. Review lessons are introduced at frequent intervals, 
and the references are to all the leading grammars. 





McMAHON’S ELEMENTARY 
PLANE GEOMETRY . ._ $0.90 


By JAMES McManovy, Assistant Professor of 
athematics in Cornell University. 


Meets any college entrance requirements. Theorems and 
problems are arranged in natural ups, typical forms pre- 
ceding special ones. The student is forced to rely on propo- 
sitions already provea, thus fostering nis independence of 
reasoning. The work throughout aims to develop his powers 
of invention and generalization. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 

















EARTH’S 
ENIGMAS 


A companion to ‘‘ The Kindred of 
the Wild.” 


By Charles G. D. Roberts 


New edition with three new stories and ten full-page 
jllustrations by Charles Livingston Bull. 
“In Earth’s Enigmas Mr. Roberts’ prose art reaches 


a high degree of perfection.’’—Tiffany Blake in Chicago 
Evening Post. 








Four 
Books of 
Distinction 












THE RED 
TRIANGLE 


By Arthur Morrison 
‘You. will thoroughly enjoy this great detective 
story.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“‘ Enthralling to an unusual degree,’’—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


“Better than Sherlock Holmes.’’— 
N. Y. Tribune. 





The Mystery of Murray 
Davenport 


By Robert Neilson Stephens. 


‘“‘Mr. Stephens won a hust of friends through his 
earlier volumes, but he will do still better work in his 
new field if the present volume is a criterion ’’—N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 





THE SPOILSMEN 


By Elliott Flower 


Mr. GROVER CLEVELAND says: 


‘‘ The world of municipal politics is put before the 
reader in a striking and truthful manner: and the 
sources of evil that afflict the government of our cities 
are laid bare ina manner that should arrest the atten- 
tion of every honest man.” 





For Sale at all Bookstores or of the Publishers. Price $1.50. 


L. C. Page @ Company, Boston 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
E*or 1904 


EMERSON’S JOURNAL 


_  Aseries of contributions of extraordinary interest,drawn from hitherto unpublished private 
jourmals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and edited by his son. 


A SERIAL NOVEL BY ROBERT HERRICK 


entitled THE COMMON LOT. The strongest and best sustained imaginative work. of this 
notable writer. Its scene is laid in Chicago. 











COLONEL T. W. HIGGINSON 


whose Cheerful Yesterdays were among the most readable reminiscent papers ever printed, has 
— for the Atlantic six new articles in the same vein, under the title PART OF A MAN’S 





THE ETHICS OF BUSINESS 


A group of trenchant inquiries into the right and wrong of present business methods. The 
first article, 7s Commercialism in Disgrace ? has been written by John Graham Brooks. 


THE SHORT STORIES FOR 1904 


will touch many fresh fields and unhackneyed themes. Especial attention is called toa delight- 


ful group of 
epi HUMOROUS STORIES 


by several writers new to the Atlantic. 


Among the story writers represented in early numbers are WILL PAYNE, ALICE BROWN, 
CHARLES MINER THOMPSON, S. CARLETON, ELIA W, PEATTIE and NoRMAN DUNCAN. 


MODERN ADVERTISING 


Novel discussions, by experts, of several phases of contemporary advertising. The first 
paper, Zhe Psychology of Advertising,is by Professor W. D. Scott. It is to be followed by 
The Abuses of Public Advertising, by CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON. 


BRILLIANT HISTORICAL STUDIES 


from scholars who have had access to fresh sources of information. Two papers by ANDREW D. 
Wuite on Fra Puols Sarpi, the famous controversialist ; two by FREDERICK J. TURNER, on Dip- 
lomatic Intrigue for the Mississippi Valley ; one by ROLLO OGDEN, on Prescott the Man, etc. 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


by writers of recognized competence is a feature of the Atlantic. In 1904 Mr. RoyAL CORTISSOZ, 
of the New York 7Zribune, will write regular reviews of publications in the field of art. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
In order to introduce the ATLANTIC MONTHLY to a large circle of new 
readers, the publishers offer three issues, as a special trial subscription to new 
subscribers, for 50 cents. Upon receipt of $4.00 the publishers will mail the 
October, November and December numbers and the magazine for the entire 
year of 1904, to any person not at present a subscriber. 
35 CENTS A COPY SF A WEAR 


Houghton, Mifflin @ Co., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
—— 
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A Selection from the Latest List of 


REVELL’S NEW BOOKS 


Illustrated holiday list free to any reader of this magazine for the asking. 








PURITAN EDITION 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


Thirty-one illustrations by HAROLD COPPING, with 
characters in Puritan costume, is the feature of this 
unique edition. Its publication has been referred to 
as the “ book” event of the season. 


Cloth, $1.50, net 
JOHN KELMAN, Ur., M.A. 


THE FAITH OF ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON 


“Rings with sentiency, with life and with virility. A 
welcome and valuable addition to Stevensoniana.”— 
Commercial Advertiser. Cloth, net, $1.50 


R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 


CITY TEMPLE SERMONS 


“Mr. Campbell possesses a vital spiritual experience 
and his sermons are a revelation of the life which is 
hidden with God. . . They are simple and sin- 
sere expression of a real religious life.”,—T'he Outlook. 

Cloth, net, $1.00 
W. J. DAWSON 


THE REPROACH OF CHRIST 


Introduction by Newell Dwight Hillis. Aside from 
the power of his thought, Mr. Dawson has a beauty 
of style and diction. Cloth, net, $1.00 


G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D.D. 


THE CRISES OF THE CHRIST 


“Dr. Morgan deals with the question from the stand- 
point of an earnest believer in orthodox teaching. It 
is full of sound teaching, and the style is simple, di- 
rect and attractive.”—Living Church. 


Cloth, net, $2.00 
ALEXANDER McKENZIE, D.D. 


GETTING ONE’S BEARINGS 


“Dr. McKenzie is always interesting. In these talks 
he is at his best. He sets forth facts, forces and ten- 
dencies that have to be reckoned in life.”-—Outlook. 


Cloth, net, $1.25 
WILLIAM CHESTER 


IMMORTALITY, A RATIONAL 
FAITH 


“Mr. Chester is no dealer in commonplaces. He has 
produced a book on this subject that is thorough and 
satisfactory.”—Outlook. 

Cloth, net, $1.00 


NOAH K. DAVIS, LL.D., Univ. of Virginia 


THE STORY OF THE NAZARENE 


A popular presentation of the life of our Lord, appeal- 
ing to the great body of intelligent readers. Illustra- 
tions and maps. Cloth, net, $1.75 


MAUP BALLINGTON BOOTH 


AFTER PRISON—WHAT ? 


“Every friend of humanity should read this. It is 
not sentimental but realistic, interesting, glowing with 
the inspiration of an earnest woman’s faith and hope.” 
—Literary Digest. Net, $1.25 





ALICE JENNINGS 


THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT 
POETICALLY INTERPRETED 


“Fills a need in this present commercial age in call- 
ing attention to the higher things of the S — and in 
giving suggestion to thought along these lines.’-—Dr. 


O. 8S. Marden. 
Old English Board, net, $1.00 
PATTERSON DU BOIS 


THE NATURAL WAY IN MORAL 
TRAINING 


Four Modes of Nurture. The treatment covers oll the 
great laws of education without talking dry pedagogy. 
and is workable because natural. 


Cloth, net, $1.25 
SAMUEL B. HASLETT 


THE PEDAGOGICAL BIBLE 
SCHOOL 


A response to the increasing demand for more scien- 
tific methods of teaching in the Bible school. 

Cloth, net, $1.25 
DENIS WORTMAN, D.D. 


THE DIVINE PROCESSIONAL 


An Epic Poem. The author is strikingly original, yet 
tovers of the great poets will find not a few passages 
that awaken familiar ideals and aspirations. 

Cloth, Svo, net, $1.50 
ARTHUR J. BROWN, D.D. 


THE NEW ERA IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


A vigorous statement of the conditions and needs of 
our new possessions from personal observation. 
Illustrated, net, $1.25 


WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS 


TO-DAY IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Uniform with The Turk and His Lost Provinces 
Mr. Curtis writes as an experienced traveler, and 
through his keen perceptive mind we see things the 
ordinary observer misses entirely or. seeing, fails to 
comprehend. Illustrated, net, $2.00 


SIDNEY L. GULICK, M.A. 


EVOLUTION OF THE JAPANESE 


Social and Psychic 
“Such an extended research could only have been pos- 
sible save when the writer had lived so long among 


the people he describes.”—-N. Y. Times Saturday Re- 
view. Net, $2.00 


ROBERT A.. LEWIS, M.A. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONQUEST 
OF THE FAR EAST 


“No student of social, educational or religious prob- 
lems in the Far East can afford to be without this 
work of signal merit.”—T'he Outlook. 

lilustrated, net, $1.00 





New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 





Chicago, 63 Washington St. 


Toronto, 27 Richmond*St., W. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, ceauherts | 
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Attractive Holiday 


Books 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


By Tuomas E, Watson, author of “‘ The Story of France,” ‘“‘ Napoleon,” etc. One volume. 
stage 17 cents additional. 


$2.50 nel. 


An UNCONVENTIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
20 cents additional. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


By Witrrip Meyne tt. 


With forty illustrations. 


Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 


8vo. Cloth, $3.00 met. Postage 





STATELY HOMES 
IN AMERICA 


From CoLoniAL TIMES TO THE 


Present Day. By Harry 


W. Desmonp and HERBERT 

Cro.y. 
With 150 Full-page Illustrations 

A magnificently illustrated 
study of domestic architecture 
in America that will appeal 
alike to the architect, the dec- 
orator and to students of Ameri- 
can social life. Royal Octavo, 
Gilt top, $7.50 met. Postage 
additional, , 


CHAMPLAIN 


Tue Founper or New FRANCE 

By Epwin Asa Dix. 

A new volume in the Historic 
Lives Series. Illustrated 
rzmo. Cloth, $1.00 met. ost- 
age 10 cents additional. 


RECENT SUCCESSFUL NOVELS 


THE LAW OF LIFE 
By Anna McCuure SHOLL, Cloth, $1.50. 


THE SILVER POPPY 


By ARTHUR STRINGER. 1r2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


FOUR-IN-HAND 


By GeraLpine ANTHONY. Frontispiece. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


BUTTERNUT JONES 


By TicpeENn Titrorp. Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, 
1.50 


THE CAREER TRIUMPHANT 
By Henry B. Boone. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


MAMZELLE FIFINE 


By Exveanor Arxinson. Frontispiece. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


PLACE AND POWER 


By E.ten THorneycrort Fow er, 
r2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


DOCTOR XAVIER 


By Max Pemserton. Iilustrated. 
$1.50. 


SHIPMATES IN SUNSHINE 
By F. Franxrort Moore, Cloth, $1.50. 


r2mo. 


I12mo- 


r12mo, 


Illustrated, 


1zmo, Cloth, 


r12mo. 


THE CHASM 


By Recinacp Wricut KaurrmMan and Epwarp 
CuiL_ps CARPENTER. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


WOOD CARVING 


By Georce Jack 


A new volume in the Artistic 
Crafts Series 


With drawings by the author. 
16 collotype plates and other 
illustrations. 


The author provides an ex- 
haustive manual for all the 
branches of wood-carving, lay- 
ing stress upon the relation of 
the carver’s art to nature and 
upon the necessity of co-opera- 
tion between the carver and the 
architect. r2mo, Half-bound, 
$1.40 met. Postage 14 cents 
additional, 


PHCENIXIANA 


By Joun Puenix, 


A new edition, illustrated by 
E. W. Kemble with fifteen full- 
page plates and twenty-five cuts 
in the text,and with an intro- 
duction by John Kendrick 
Bangs. 1r2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 











LUCRETIA BORGIA 


By Ferpinanp GREGOROVIUS, 
Translated by J. L. Garner. The first translation from 
the German of this important work. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.25 net. Postage 17 cents additional. 


THE ALPHABET OF RHETORIC 


A familiar companion for all that care to speak and write 
correctly. By Rossirer Jounson, Px.D., LL.D., Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Standard Dictionary. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25 net. Postage 10 cents additional. 


SPENCER KELLOGG BROWN 


His Lire in Kansas AnD His DEATH ASA Spy. 1842-1863. 


As told in his diary edited by George Gardner Smith. 
rzmo, Cloth, $1.35 met. Postage 14 cents additional. 


THE STORY OF RAPID TRANSIT 


By Beckies WILLSsoN. 
The history of the development along different lines ot 
this great factor of modern civilization. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00 met, Postage 12 cents additional. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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Notable Books of |Philosophy and Art 








A striking and almost revolutionary 
theory regarding man and his earth. 


MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE 


ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 


‘THE theories of this book which are now exciting the 
scientific world to wide-spread discussion are: 

That this earth is the center of a limited system beyond which is empty 
unstarred space. 

That man is the only sentient inhabitant of the universe. 

That owing to astronomical and atmospheric conditions, life, as we un- 
derstand it, never had existed and never can exist on any other planet. 

That God devised the entire system of creation to culminate in the 
terrestrial human race. 

*“*May well be said to have astonished the most eminent thinkers in modern 
science,” says the Bishop of Ripon in the London Daily Mail. 

** Dr Wallace’s book is one to read and ons, It is not a dry, scientific text book: 
but a brilliantly lucid and interesting study.”— Yorkshire Post. 


With star maps and diagrams Postpaid $2.65 ; net $2.50 








The season’s most important art volume 


By JOHN LA FARGE 


GREAT MASTERS 


Biographical and critical essays on 
MICHELANGELO 

RAPHAEL RUBENS 

VELASQUEZ REMBRANDT 


DURER HOKUSAI 


Magnificently illustrated with sixty-seven 
full page engravings, cream buckram cover, 
gold stamp + 








EVER before have the lives and works of the great 


masters been so illuminately or so sympathetically ex- lupapl PRKEYIMHERI EpriGiEs , 
pounded. Mr. La Farge’s pre-eminent position gives as. [Ag VIVITVR-INGENIO-CAETERA-MORTIS: |i 
surance of the authority and the scholarship that have , < 
gone into this work 





Postpaid $5.30; net $5.00 





Published by McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., NEW YORK 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 





THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, PART II 


By the Rigut Hon. Str GEORGE TREVELYAN, BarT., author of “The Life and Letters of 


Lord Macaulay,” “The Early History of Charles James Fox,” etc., etc. 
Postage or expressage extra. 


Pages ix-344+xi-353. With 3 maps. $5.00 met. 


In two volumes, octavo. 


Uniform with the above 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, PART I. 
448 pages witha map. $2.50 me/. 


8vo. 


1766-1776. 
Postage extra. 





The Late Prof. Max Miiller 


THE SILESIAN HORSEHERD 
(“DAS PFERDEBURLA”’) 


Questions of the hour answered by F. MAx 
MULLER. Translated by Oscar A. Fechter, 
Mayor of North Yakima, Washington. 

With a preface by J. Estlin Carpenter. 
Crown 8vo. $1.20 net. By mail, $1.30. 

_*s* This is a translation of a work which was pub- 
lished some years back in Germany, but which is now 
for the first time translated into English. It consists 
of a controversy on religion carried on between Pro- 


fessor Max Miiller and an unknown correspondent 
in America. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W.-ROBINSON, B.D. 
New Volumes. 


THE STUDY OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 


By the Rev. W. E. CoL.ins, M.A., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, Lon- 
don, and Chairman of the Church Historical 
Society. Crown 8vo. go cents nef. By mail, 
96 cents. 


AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH 


By the Very Rev. THOMAS B. STRONG, D.D., 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
go cents wet. By mail, 96 cents. 


“ . . . deals with a most intricate and difficult 
subject with clearness and common sense. .. . 
The treatment of so large a subject is necessarily 
very much condensed, but the book is to be cordially 
recommended "*—Churchman, New York. 


By H. Rider Haggard 


STELLA FREGELIUS 


A TALE OF THREE DESTINIES 
By H..RImDER HAGGARD. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


“ . . . While ‘Stella Fregelius’ is a wide de- 
portare in style it is one of the most interesting books 
Mr. Haggard has ever given us. . The struggles 
of the young inventor to perfect the aerophone are 
only incidental to a story of remarkable psycholog- 
ical force.”"—Chronicle-Telegraph, Pittsburgh. 





LECTURES AND ADDRESSES 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., etc., sometime Bishop of London. Edited 
by Louise Creighton. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


By M. E Francis 


CHRISTIAN THAL 
THE STORY OF A MUSICAL LIFE 
By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundel), 
author of “The Duenna of a Genius,” etc. 


Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


“An interesting novel in which love, music and 
human weakness, and the waywardness of woman 
are strangely andcleverly blended. Each chapter is 
headed with a bar of music, and the entire story is 
keyed to respond to the musical theme. Dramatic 
and absorbing.”—Chronicle- Telegraph, Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Lang’s (Christmas Book for 1903 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 8 Colored 
Plates and 43 other Illustrations by HENRY 
ForD. Crown 8vo, gilt edges. $1.60 met. By 
mail, $1.75. 

‘Mr. Lang’s annual edition of fairy stories may 
ustly be called the nobility of the fairy story family. 
Not only is the present volume magnificently garbed 
and adorned, but the stories are the best of their kind, 
carefully and understandingly edited. It is the 


prince of fine fairy story books.”—Chronicle-Tele- 
graph, Pittsburgh. 


The ‘‘ Golliwogg ’’ Book for 1903 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S CIRCUS 


With Colored Pictures by FLORENCE K. Up- 
TON and verses by BERTHA Upton. Oblong 
4to, boards. $1.50 #8. By mail, $1.62. 


“This is the latest volume of this comic series of 
books by the same authors, being the adventures of 
a party of Dutch dolls and their manager, the Golli- 
wogg, whose ambitions were fired by the pictures of 
a circus, and determined to have one of their own. 
The pictures of their ludicrous efforts to emulate the 
graceful gyrations of acrobats and tumblers are cal- 
culated to amuse the most solemn children, and the 
book makes an excellent present for the holiday.”— 
American, Baltimore, Md. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 93 Fifth Ave., New York 
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ARREL 


OF THE BLESSED ISLES 


By Author of “EBEN HOLDEN” 
60th THOUSAND 


A BOOK THAT IS LIKE A JOURNEY TO A FAR LAND, 
FULL OF THINGS TO REMEMBER AND TALK ABOUY 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
“Tt is a wonder to me how Mr. Bacheller got far enough back into that now distant period to 
find his hero there and give a lifelike picture of him. But of the fact itself there can be no 


question.” 

GEORGE C, LORIMER, D.D. 
“‘T have read with great interest and delight Mr. Bacheller’s new book, ‘ Darrel of the Blessed 
Isles,’ and I trust that it may have as wide a popularity as it deserves. Its pictures are delicate 
and finished with the touch of an artist, its conceptions are unique and fascinating, and its 
leading characters new to literature.” 


THE LONDON CHRONICLE 
“Not unworthy company for Old Mortality and Colonel Newcome in whimsical humor, origi- 
nality, and kindness.” 





Postpaid, $1.50 


GORGO 


A TALE OF OLD ATHENS 





THE 


LIONS oF 
THE LORD 


A STORY OF THE OLD WEST 


20th THOUSAND 
By Harry Leon Witson, author of ‘* The Spenders ’’ 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
“ Heretofore no novel has dealt so vitally with 
the history, the scenes, and the characters of 
Mormonism, and no predecessor has so clearly 
struck the key-note of its comedy as well as its 
fearsome tragedy.” 


THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


By CHARLES: K. GAINES, PH.D. 


THE BOSTON HERALD 


“One of the most remarkable romances of 
recent years. ... No touch of pedantry or 
heaviness in this interesting glimpse into an- 
cient times, and a wonderfully vivid, attractive 
picture is given of a bygone civilization. Alto- 
gether an exceptional work and sure to attract 
wide attention.” 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 
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“Tt is easy to fall under the spell of its ro- 
mance and become a part of the life which it 
depicts; to reel in the tossing triremes . . . to 
succumb to the witchery of the fascinating 


Gorgo.” Postpaid, $1.50 





“ Harry Leon Wilson has achieved a distinct 
advance in his new novel, ‘The Lions of the 
Lord.’ There are light and tender touches all 
through the book, making it on the whole as 
cheerful as it is engrossing.” Postpaid, $1.50 





LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Some Live Things for 
Live Sunday Schools 


First.—For the lower end of the school, The Little Pilgrim two years’ 
Beginners’ Course, arranged by the International Committee. 5 cents 
per quarter. Picture cards to accompany same at the same price. 
Sample free. 





Second.—For the upper end of the school, an Advanced Course on The 
Books of the Bible in Connection with their Place in History. A text- 
book of 200 pages, prepared by Prof. H. T. Fowler of Brown Univer- 
sity. 50 cents. No other like it. It recognizes the results of modern 
scholarship. Sample pages free. 





Third.—Textless Quarterlies. International Lessons. Senior and Inter- 
mediate grades. They are different from the ordinary quarterlies. 
More interesting, more complete, more helpful, besides compelling the 
use of the Bible in the class. 5 cents; samples free. 





Fourth.—The best aid on the International Lessons for teachers and adult 
scholars is The Pilgrim Teacher. Dr. J. A. McKamy, an experienced 
lesson writer, says, ‘‘ In my opinion you are a long way in advance of 
all the teachers’ magazines.’’ You need to see the Teacher to note all 
the improvements lately introduced. Besides being the best it is also 
the cheapest. Only 50 centsa year; ro cents per quarter to schools; 
sample free. 





Fifth —The best Sunday-school hymnal is Pilgrim Songs. This is different 
also. The trivial, meaningless hymns and tunes are not there, but there 
are plenty of beautiful melodious tunes and inspiring hymns that have a 
hearty genuine ring. It is beautifully printed and bound, and sells for 
25 and 35 cents. Sample pages free. 





Sixth.—Exchangeable Sunday-school Libraries as furnished by us give a 
school the reading of about three times as many good books as the same 
amount of money could buy. Our catalogue tells all about it. 





Seventh.—Our new General Catalogue is worth dollars to any Sunday-school 
or toany book buyer. It not only quotes low prices on all leading books 
no matter where published, butit enables one tosave money by buying 
intelligently. It hasover 150 pages, many fine illustrations, and it’s free. 


J. H. Tewksbury, Dealers in church and Sun- 
Business Manager, T bh il { day-school supplies from 
14 Beacon Street, € gr ni ress all sources. Agencies at 


Boston, Mass. New York and Chicago. 
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Survey of the World 


Ex-President Grover Cleve- 
land, in a letter dated No- 
vember 25th and addressed 
to the editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, an- 
nounced his unalterable determination 
never again to become the nominee of his 
party for the Presidency. His letter was 
as follows: 


“T have waited for a long time to say some- 
thing which I think should be said to you be- 
fore others. You can never know how grate- 
ful I am for the manifestation of kindly feel- 
ing toward me on the part of my countrymen, 
which your initiative has brought out. Your 
advocacy in the Eagle of my nomination for 
the Presidency came to me as a great surprise; 
and it has been seconded in such a manner by 
Democratic sentiment that conflicting thoughts 
of gratitude and duty have caused me to hesi- 
tate as to the time and manner of a declara- 
tion on my part concerning the subject—if 
such a declaration should seem necessary or 
proper. 

“In the midst of it all, and in full view of 
every consideration presented, I have not for 
a moment been able, nor am I now able, to 
open my mind to the thought that in any cir- 
cumstances or upon any consideration I should 
ever again become the nominee of my party for 
the Presidency. My determination not to do so 
is unalterable and conclusive. 

“This you, at least, ought to know from 
me; and I should be glad if the Eagle were 
made the medium of its conveyance to the 
public.” 


The Field of 
Politics 


The Eagle thereupon expressed its pref- 
erence for Alton B. Parker, Chief Judge 
of the New York Court of Appeals, and 
it seems probable at the present time that 
the delegates of New York to the na- 
tional convention will vote for him on 
the first ballot, at least. Much depends, 
however, upon the attitude of Mr. Mur- 
phy, the new leader of Tammany, who 


may obtain control of the delegation. 





Judge Parker is regarded as an old friend 
of ex-Senator David B. Hill, whom Mr. 
Murphy dislikes, and whom he would 
not permit to take part in the recent mu- 
nicipal campaign. Judge Parker declines 
to comment upon Mr. Cleveland’s letter 
or to discuss any political question. There 
is published a statement from “a close 
personal friend,” who says: 


“Tt is quite certain that he will not accept 
a nomination from the Democratic Party un- 
less he agrees with its platform. Nor will he 
stir hand or foot to get the nomination. The 
honor must seek him. He will not seek it. He 
is not devoid of ambition, but he has no desire 
for honors that can be had only by striving or 
intrigue. He holds one of the greatest judicial 
offices in the nation, and is satisfied to stay 
there unless he is called to a greater office by 
the voluntary voice of the people.” 


Judge Parker’s views as to national po- 
litical issues are unknown to the public. 
Interviews with prominent Democrats in 
Washington and elsewhere show that lit- 
tle thought is now given by them to the 
candidacy of any one except Senator 
Gorman and Judge Parker. The oppon- 
ents of Mr. Cleveland say that objections 
to a third term would have made his 
nomination improbable and his election 
impossible—The conflicting policies or 
purposes of Senator Platt and Governor 
Odell as to details of party organization 
in New York have been the subject of 
much comment in the press. Following 
some indication of a contest between 
these two gentlemen, the Governor was 
invited by Mr. Roosevelt to confer at 
Washington with him and the Senator. 
The result of this conference is said to 
have been an understanding that the 
Senator should retain the title of leader, 
but that the Governor should really be 
2829 
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the ruling power. The President’s réle 
was that of a peacemaker. Governor 
Odell feels, it is said, that in Federal ap- 
pointments and in respect to the control- 
ling offices of the party organization he 
has been unjustly and unwisely ignored, 
and that the power of the Senator has 
been used to the injury of the party, 
whose prospects for victory in the State 
next year are not all that could be de- 
sired. The chairmen of the State and 
County committees, and the State’s rep- 
resentative in the National Committee 
were selected by the Senator. It is re- 
ported that the Governor, as a result of 
the conference, will displace these officers 
and will seek to improve the organization 
in New York City, where the friends of 
the Senator are in control, and where, in 
the Governor’s opinion, there is need of 
much improvement. Some say that the 
Senator had planned the re-election of 
Senator Depew in 1905, and that the 
Governor resented this premature dis- 
posal of an office for which he desired to 
be a candidate. The proceedings are 
regarded as important in their bearing 
upon national politics, some thinking that 
they foreshadow a sharp factional con- 
test in the party in New York, and the 
loss of the State in 1904. There is no 
proof that the candidacy of Mr. Roose- 
velt is involved. 


e 


. General Reyes, the 
The N R bl , ae 
ee Colombian Commis- 


sioner, to whom 
his Government has given extraordinary 
powers, arrived at New Orleans on the 
26th, accompanied by Generals Holguin, 
Caballero and Ospina. In published in- 
terviews he is reported to have said that 
Colombia could send an army of 100,000 
men to the Isthmus if our ships would 
permit them to land on the coast; that 
they would go to the Isthmus by land 
if they could make the journey in no other 
way, and that his country would not go 
to war with the United States, because 
it was not able to contend with so great 
a Power. It appears that before leaving 
Colon he addressed a note to all the South 
American and Central American repub- 
lics, saying that our ships would prevent 
the landing of Colombian troops; that 
there was no overland route, and that 
the representatives of these republics at 
Washington ought to confer with him 


of Panama 


there and join him in friendly action de- 
signed to restore Panama to Colombia. 
He journeyed by rail from New Orleans 
to Washington, and was met there by 
two Commissioners representing the 
State of Bolivar, one of whom (General 
Jiminez) has published a statement urg- 
ing the American press to point out the 
“injustice ” of our course, to show that 
our business interests in Colombia will 
suffer by reason of it, and to let the Amer- 
ican people know that Colombia can put 
100,000 soldiers in the field. This coun- 
try, he admits, would be victorious in the 
end (if there should be war), but only 
after ‘an enormous sacrifice of treasure 
and life.” It has been reported that Gen- 
eral Reyes would offer to make Panama 
the capital of Colombia, or would even 
suggest that the new Isthmian Republic 
should annex the remainder of the na- 
tion of which it was formerly a part. On 
the 28th he announced his intention to 
reach an agreement, if possible, with our 
Government by offering to grant the de- 
sired canal concessions and privileges 
without requiring the United Statesto pay 
even one cent for them. Cable messages 
from Minister Beaupré, at Bogota, say 
that up to the 25th no soldiers had been 
enlisted there, and there were rumors of 
revolt in Cauca. An American commer- 
cial traveler, arriving on the Isthmus 
from Cauca and Antioquia, asserts that 
a secession movement in both those States 
is supported by prominent men and sev- 
eral officers of the Government. Our 
Minister in Chile informs Secretary Hay 
that the Chilean people and press are 
heartily in favor of our policy, and that 
this is also the attitude of the Chilean 
Government. The approval of Chile was 
not expected, owing partly to that coun- 
try’s friendly relations with Colombia, 
which were indicated by a secret treaty 
providing for the passage of Chilean 
troops across the Isthmus. Our Govern- 
ment’s course is approved by President 
Castro, of Venezuela. The ports of 
Cartagena, Savanilla and Barranquilla 
have been closed against traffic with the 
Isthmus by the Bogota Government, 
which has also given notice to the Canal 
Company that it will not permit a trans- 
fer of its concession and property to the 
United States. In Paris, last week, For- 
eign Minister Delcassé said to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies that before recognizing 
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the new Republic he had obtained from 
it assurances that it would protect French 
interests and uphold all the concessions 
heretofore granted to the Canal Com- 
pany.—An official copy of the new Canal 
Treaty has been sent to Panama by spe- 
cial messenger. At first the Junta de- 
cided to ratify it “as soon as received,” 
and expressed this purpose in a message 
to Minister Bunau-Varilla. The under- 
standing now is, however, that the work 
will not be done in one day. There is no 
opposition on the Isthmus, and it is ex- 
pected that the treaty, ratified, will ar- 
rive in Washington by the 15th inst. 


st 


The Senate hav- 
ing agreed to de- 
fer action upon 
the treaty of reciprocity with Cuba 
until December 16th (in the regular 
session), the House leaders resented 
what they regarded as an attempt to 
defeat the purpose of the President, 
and therefore refused to end the special 
session. Successive adjournments for 
intervals of three days will prolong the 
special session until the beginning of 
the regular’ session is reached. In the 
meantime Speaker Cannon has been 
preparing his list of committee mem- 
bers. There have been a few speeches 
in the Senate, but the sessions have 
been short. Apparently there has been 
an abundance of time for the speeches 
on the treaty that have been deferred 
until the first week of the regular ses- 
sion. Ina brief debate upon Mr. New- 
lands’s resolution inviting the annexa- 
tion of Cuba, Messrs. Hale, Lodge and 
O. H. Platt spoke in opposition, depre- 
cating any movement that would ex- 
cite suspicion in Cuba or appeal to the 
elements of discontent there. Mr. Hale 
predicted, however, that some of those 
present would live to see this annexa- 
tion. “ I am opposed,” said Mr. Lodge, 
“to having island States.” Mr. Teller 
asserted that Cuba. being a sovereign 
Power, could at any time get rid of the 
restrictions of the Platt Amendment by 
revising or amending her Constitution. 
—The Commissioner of Pensions, Mr. 
Ware, permits it to be known that he 
intends to resign, several months 
hence, and resume the practice of law. 
It is said that his patience has been 


Congress and 
Washington Topics 
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tried by the continual criticism of those 
who ask for a very liberal administra- 
tion of the pension laws.—Seven men 
in Louisiana, and eight in Georgia, were 
indicted last week for peonage. Among 
those so accused in Georgia are an ex- 
sheriff and a member of the Legisla- 
ture. In Louisiana, the same grand 
jury brought in 220 indictments for 
stealing public land by fraudulent en- 
tries. Large corporations have induced 
farmers and others to make the fradu- 
lent entries for their benefit. “So 
seductive has this method been in the 
hands of rich and unscrupulous men,” 
the jury says, “that it has found vic- 
tims in almost every walk of life. The 
farmer, the merchant, the lawyer, the 
doctor and even the ministers, have 
not been able to escape it.”—At the 
hearing before the Senate committee 
concerning the case of General Leon- 
ard Wood, on the 27th, Major James 
E. Runcie, confidential adviser of Gen- 
eral Wood when the latter was in San- 
tiago, testified that the article in the 
North American Review, attacking Gen- 
eral Brooke’s administration at Ha- 
vana, was written by himself at the 
request of General Wood and in pur- 
suance of an agreement or plan made 
at a dinner in General Wood’s house in 
Santiago (General Wood, Mr. Ray 
Stannard Baker and Major Runcie be- 
ing present), with the understanding 
that the article should point out Gen- 
eral Wood’s success at Santiago and 
maké comparisons with the work of 
General Brooke unfavorable to that 
officer. The testimony of Major Run- 
cie had been awaited with some curios- 
ity. The committee has summoned 
General Brooke. 


An abstract of Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster- 
General Bristow’s report 
on the postal service frauds (which is 
thus reduced from 100,000 words to 12,- 
000) has been given to the public, accom- 
panied by a long statement from the 
President. Mr. Bristow’s report sets 
forth in detail the history of the offenses 
on account of which four officers of the 
Department have resigned, thirteen have 
been removed, and forty-four indictments 
(involving thirty-one persons) have been 
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found. Many of the essential facts we 
have published in these pages from time 
to time, as they were brought to light. 
The name of Perry S. Heath (formerly 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, and 
now Secretary of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee) is mentioned in con- 
nection with several transactions. Super- 
intendent Beavers was a subordinate of 
Mr. Heath, and a considerable part of 
the report relates to Beavers’s crimes and 
reckless methods. The approval of 
Heath (formal or otherwise) was re- 
quired for many of Beavers’s purchases. 
He ordered the purchase of 527 auto- 
matic cashiers at an extraordinary price. 
In connection with this transaction Con- 
gressman Driggs (recently indicted) 
was bribed. The Washington agent of 
the company wrote to President Brandt: 
“T am sure that we have the friendship 
of both parties—General Heath and Mr. 
Beavers—and all that is necessary is to 
cultivate that friendship, if not by kind 
words, then by dollars and cents; and I 
think the latter will be the most positive.” 
Mr. Bristow says: ' 
“Eliminating from consideration all indica- 
tions of fraud, and passing upon the case wholly 
as a question of administrative judgment, it 
appears to me that this transaction would have 
justified the summary removal from office of 
First Assistant Heath and George W. Beavers. 
But the element of fraud cannot be eliminated.” 


A company renting canceling machines 
to the Department employed M. D. Helm 
at Heath’s suggestion, paying him $1,200 
a year, this being “a gratuity on account 
of his relations with Heath.” Then the 
‘rent was increased. Other machines that 
had been offered once in vain for $200 
each were afterward purchased at $300 
(one hundred of them), and they proved 
to be worthless. There is evidence that 
their worthless character was known to 
Heath. In connection with one of 
Machen’s purchases, 2,000 shares of 
stock were given to Beavers, who wrote, 
a year and a half later, to a representative 
of the selling company, inclosing 1,000 
shares and saying that “our friend in 
Salt Lake ” wanted the certificates drawn 
in the name of Edwin R. Bacon, who is 
Heath’s uncle by marriage. After the be- 
ginning of the recent investigation these 
shares were returned to the company 
anonymously in a blank envelope. Mr. 
Bristow says: 
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“The evidence against Heath was submitted 
to the District-Attorney, who decided that it 
was not sufficient to warrant his indictment.” 


Judge George E. Baldwin, now Consul — 
at Nuremberg, was interested in the sale 
of the automatic cashiers. “There is 
reason to believe,’ Mr. Bristow says, 
“ that he knows as much about this fraud 
as any other party, not even excepting 
Beavers and Driggs.” No new matter 
of importance appears in the history of 
the Machen and Tyner branches of the 
scandal. The thieves received about 
$400,000, but the Government’s loss far 
exceeded that sum.—A large part of the 
President’s statement is a summary of 
the work of investigation. He heartily 
approves the recommendation of the 
Government’s special counsel, Messrs. 
Bonaparte and Conrad, that the term of 
the Statute of Limitations be extended, 
in the case of Government servants, from 
three to five years. He remarks, how- 
ever, that the prime need is not new 
legislation, but the punishment of the 
guilty. The cases against them, he says, 
“‘ will be pushed with the utmost vigor: ” 

“Every effort must be made to see that both 
the delinquent official and the outsider who 
shares his guilt are punished to the limit of 
the law. No crime calls for sterner reprobation 
than the crime of the corruptionist in public 
life, and of the man who seeks to corrupt him. 
The bribe giver and the bribe taker are equally 
guilty. Both alike sin against the primary law 
of the State’s safety. All questions of differ- 
ence in party policy sink into insignificance 
when the people of this country are brought 
face to face with a question like this, which 
lies at the root of honest and decent govern- 
ment. On this question, and on all others like 
it, we can afford to have no division among 
good citizens. Self government becomes a 
farce if the representatives of the people cor- 
rupt others or are themselves corrupted. Free- 
dom is not a gift which will tarry long in the 
hands of the dishonest or of those so foolish 
or so incompetent as to tolerate dishonesty in 
their public servants. Under our system all 
power comes from the people, and all punish- 
ment rests ultimately with the people. The 
toleration of the wrong, not the exposure of the 
wrong, is the real offense.” 


& 
—_— Following the engage- 
F o 
The Fighting ments on the island of 


in Jol , ; 
al cae Jolo in which more than 


300 Moros were killed, General Wood 
attacked a force of insurgents in the hills 
near Taglibi, destroying a score of forts 
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and so punishing the enemy that no fur- 
ther armed opposition to American rule 
in that island is expected. In this en- 
gagement 75 Moros were killed, and 
General Wood lost but one man. As the 
Jolo Moros have heretofore been friend- 
ly, this outbreak has caused some surprise. 
General Wood reports that the Sultan is 
implicated and that his immediate follow- 
ers were leaders of the insurgents. For 
this reason he holds that our treaty with 
the Sultan has been abrogated. It ap- 
pears that for some time past the attitude 
of the Moros of Jolo and the adjacent 
small islands has been more or less hos- 
tile, and that they sharply resented the 
recent enactment of a law for the sup- 
pression of slavery. According to a re- 
port made in September by Major Scott, 
the Sultan has little power, and the 
prominent chiefs are brigands, who have 
been accustomed to enslave, without re- 
gard for justice, those who are accused 
of being in debt. A Moro who, with his 
family, has been enslaved for debt, may 
buy the liberty of his family by killing 
Christians. When he sets out to earn 
the liberty of his family in this way he 
is called a juramentado, and the acts of 
such murderous fanatics have so terrified 
the Christian residents and have caused 
so much loss of life that Americans have 
not been able to move about in Jolo with- 
out guards. The American garrison has 
been in a state of siege. Owing to the 
enactment of the law forbidding slavery 
and establishing new courts, General 
Wood and his troops were attacked when 
they landed on the island. 


st 


The revolution has suc- 
ceeded in Santo Do- 
mingo. As we went to press last week 
President Gil had just inade the proposi- 
tion to the insurgents that he resign and 
leave the Government of the Republic in 
the hands of a commission of four of his 
Cabinet, pending a final settlement of 
affairs. It seems that this proffer was 
unqualifiedly rejected by the insurgents, 
who thereupon prepared to storm the 
capital city of San Domingo. On the 
24th ult. they began the attack, but they 
found no opposition to their advance, as 
President Wos y Gil and his Cabinet had 
fled to the protection of a German war 
ship in the harbor. United States Min- 
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ister Powell thereupon recognized and 
entered into negotiations with the de 
facto Government, according to his in- 
structions from the State Department. It 
is not expected, however, that any re- 
quest for the recognition for the Govern- 
ment de jure will be made for several 
months yet. General Jimines now be- 
comes President of Santo Domingo. He 
comes of distinguished fighting West 
Indian stock, and has already been Presi- 
dent of the Republic on two previous 
occasions. It was by his aid that Wos y 
Gil became President, when, during the 
temporary absence from the capitol of 
President Vasquez, who then was Presi- 
dent, they succeeded in liberating five 
hundred political prisoners from the 
fortress of San Domingo City and with 
their aid seized the town and deposed 
Vasquez. It was at the time understood 
that Jimines was to be President as soon 
as affairs quieted down, but he soon fell 
out with Gil and had to flee to Hayti, 
where he became a plotter. Now his turn 
has come again. There has been some 
haste at Washington to disclaim any of- 
ficial connection with Minister Powell’s 
warning to the turbulent people of Santo 
Domingo that their revolutions not only 
discredited their own country, but en- 
dangered the peace of the United States, 
and might, therefore, if continued, im- 
peril the sovereignty of Dominica itself. 
Nevertheless, there seems to be a certain 
satisfaction in administration circles that 
Minister Powell said just what he did. 
One reason why Minister Powell is said 
to have uttered this extraordinary warn- 
ing was because President Jimines told 
him that the insurgent Government, if 
successful, would not hold itself bound 
by any agreements already made by 
President Gil with foreign Powers. As 
President Gil had already entered into 
negotiations with Minister Powell look- 
ing toward the settlement of some of 
the American outstanding claims against 
Santo Domingo, it can readily be seen 
that Minister Powell did not wish to be 
compelled to take up and do all his work 
over again. 


& 
British Minor The British are seldom 
without a little war on 


w . ° 
ost their hands in some part 


of the world. Just now they are engaged 
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in three such wars. One of these is in 
the Somaliland, East Africa, where they 
are trying to suppress the Mad Mullah. 
They have made great preparations to 
conquer this elusive foe, and have the 
assistance of the neighboring Italian 
colony. A little victory is reported, in 
which 380 camels and 2,500 goats were 
captured. A second war, in Southeast 
Arabia, is scarcely more than a demon- 
stration to impress on the Arab chiefs 
that they must look solely to the British 
for direction, and must make no agree- 
ments with any other governments, es- 
pecially Russian, for the alienation of any 
of their ports or territories. British 
Troops under General Martland have re- 
turned to Aden after a successful cam- 
paign in the interior. Lord Curzon, 
Viceroy of India, has returned from an 
imposing visit to Muscat, in which place 
he held a durbar with the chiefs, and im- 
pressed upon them the ascendency of 
British interests and commerce. A Rus- 
sian gun boat has been stationed perma- 
nently at Bushire to dispel the delusion 
that Great Britain exercises alone a de- 
cisive influence in the Persian Gulf and 
in Southern Persia. In Yemen the 
Turkish forces have been driven back 
by the revolted Arab tribes. The third 
more serious expedition is directed 
against Tibet, which has failed to carry 
out previous terms of treaty as to com- 
merce, or to confer with Colonel Young- 
husband over Tibetan depredations. A 
large force is collected to occupy the 
Chumbi Valley, which is the key to Tibet. 
It is understood that this force will move 
in January, and will penetrate farther 
into Tibet than has hitherto been allowed. 
Tibet now feels independent of China, 
and does not at all modify its policy of 
absolute exclusion of all foreigners. It 
is likely that the British purpose is to an- 
ticipate Russian occupation. The Rus- 
sians appear to be seeking an outlet on 
the Persian Gulf, through the Persian 
confines of Arabia, Russian influence be- 
ing on the increase in Persia, while seek- 
ing to overcome the British preponder- 
ance of influence in Afghanistan. The 


branch of the Russian railroad which 
reaches the boundaryof Afghanistan, and 
is within striking distance of Herat, is 
forbidden to all travelers. 


All passes 
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given for other Russian or Siberian lines 
specifically exclude this branch, as Mr. 
Sven Hedin found in his late attempt to 
pass over that line. 


& 
English In a lecture last week Professor 
“aR Sir William Ramsay, the famous 


English chemist, explained how 
the new element radium was transmuted 
into the element helium, as actually as the 
dreams of the old alchemists proposed to 
change lead to gold. Radium gives off an 
emanation, which acts as a heavy gas, 
which can be gathered in tiny flasks and 
weighed, and which shows the properties 
of radium, as if it were radium vapor. 
But in two days it begins to show the 
characteristic yellow spectrum of helium, 
which grows brighter and brighter, until 
after a week the spectrum of helium is 
fairly blazing with brilliancy. Thus we 
see radium transformed into helium ; and 
this suggests that we may expect that 
other elements may in some way be per- 
suaded to show similar transmutions. 
The price of radium has vastly increased, 
owing to the refusal of the Austrian 
Government to allow the exportation of 
the refuse from the uranium works at 
Joachimthal. The price is now $250,000 
for a fifteenth of an ounce. The hope 
of getting a supply from America has 
failed, as the ores prove to be worthless. 
—The marriage of Israel Zangwill, the 
author of “ Children of the Ghetto,” to 
a daughter of Prof. W. E. Ayrton, the 
distinguished electrical authority, attracts 
attention because the bride belongs to a 
Christian family, while Mr. Zangwill is 
a Hebrew, and one of the most active 
of the Zionists who are trying to estab- 
lish a Jewish state in Palestine—Two 
hundred members of the British House 
of Commons have had a most cordial re- 
ception in Paris, where they have re- 
turned the visit of a large delegation of 
the French Corps Legislatif to London. 
President Loubet entertained them at the 
Palace of the Elysée, and Premier 
Combes assured them of French good- 
will, and that the recent treaty of arbi- 
tration between the two countries was 
generally approved, and was likely to be 
followed by other similar treaties with 
other nations. 
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It is officially announced that 
the Dreyfus case will be re- 
opened. Minister Combes has 
examined the documents communicated 
to him on the subject by the Minister of 
War, with Dreyfus’s application for a 
revision of his sentence, and has trans- 
mitted them for action to the Counselor 
of the Court of Cassation. It is under- 
stood that the Minister of War has found 
that two of the documents submitted to 
the court-martial at Rennes are forgeries, 
and fresh evidence is added.—A Yellow 
Book, issued by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, contains the correspondence as 
to the late arbitration treaty with Eng- 
land, and shows that the initiative was 
entirely with France, the credit belong- 
ing chiefly to M. Delcassé.—M. de Pres- 
sensé has presented to the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies an interesting report on 
the condition of Foreign Affairs. He 
notes as the most important events of the 
past year the understanding between 
France, England and Italy, which has 
been cemented by an exchange of visits 
of the two Kings and the French Presi- 
dent, Loubet. This is not an alliance, 
like the Triple or the Dual Alliance, but 
it is an offset to the dominance of the 
alliance between Germany, Austria and 
Italy, and it makes for international 
peace. M. de Pressensé next mentions 
the treaty of arbitration between France 
and Great Britain, and expresses the hope 
that it is the beginning, which will find 
way to refer to The Hague the matters 
in dispute with Great Britain. He thinks 
the long difference with Italy was not so 
much due to the ill-will of Count Crispi, 
but more to the religious questions which 
harass the two countries. 


as 


The _ strongest political 
party in Prussia, the So- 
cialist, has not been able, 
through the operation of an electoral law 
which Bismarck called the worst known, 
to obtain a single seat in the Prussian 
Chamber. In the election to the Imperial 
Reichsrath the Prussian Socialists cast 
1,600,000 votes. The present Prussian 
law classifies voters by wealth into three 
classes, and a successful candidate must 
carry two of the three classes. There are 
cases in which only one man is in the 
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first class, perhaps a dozen or two in the 
second, and all the rest in the third. 
There are several cases in which there 
was no election, and in which the Social- 
ists hoped to make an agreement with the 
National Liberals to vote for two of their 
candidates in return for votes for one of 
theirs.—The first encouraging reports as 
to the condition of the Emperor William 
after the operation to remove a polypus 
from the vocal cords have given place to 
renewed anxiety. He is forbidden by his 
physicians to expose himself to the air, 
and a second operation is planned. His 
journey to the Mediterranean has been 
countermanded, for fear of exposing him 
to the weather. 


The petition of the Finns, which 
was presented to the Czar at 
Darmstadt, seems, for the pres- 
ent, at least, to have had no good results. 
The action of the Russian Government 
in Finland is harsher than ever, and now, 
instead of banishing to foreign countries 
Finns expelled from the Grand Duchy, 
these exiles are now deported to Russia. 
The first case of this kind occurred on 
November 6th, when M. Hallonblad, ex- 
Mayor of Sordavala, was taken to St. 
Petersburg and thence to Viatka. He 
was allowed to travel to his destination 
by rail, paying the expenses both for him- 
self and the two gendarmes who es- 
corted him. The only cause known for 
the expulsion of M. Hallonblad is a per- 
sonal pique on the part of the Governor 
of Viborg. The trial of the rioters at 
Kishineff is likely to be a mere mockery 
of justice. The indictment indicates that 
the agitation of the Bessarabetz was the 
immediate cause of the massacre, but 
denies any evidence of an organized con- 
spiracy against the Jews. Yet it was 
clearly established in the preliminary in- 
quiry that a number of educated people 
in the town were in the habit of meeting 
in restaurants with the editor of the 
Bessarabetz for some weeks before the 
massacre. The Novoe Vremya, the most 
influential newspaper at St. Petersburg, 
which has recently adopted a bitter anti- 
Semitic tone, considers it a grave defect 
in the prosecution that all the defendants 
are Christians, and tries violently to 
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-prove that Jews were the real instigators 


of the massacre. The array of counsel 
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for the defense and prosecution, to take 
place at Kieff, is the most imposing ever 
assembled in a Russian court; the whole 
number of advocates is somewhere be- 
tween 80 and 100, and several of the best 
known Russian advocates have been re- 
tained by the better class of Jews. One 
thing is noticeable, there are very few 
damage suits brought by the Jewish suf- 
ferers for injury to their property; the 
whole number of these suits is only 50, 
whereas more than 1,500 houses were 
damaged during the two days’ rioting. 
This fact is taken to show that the Jewish 
owners of property do not expect re- 
dress, even at this specially instituted 
court.—It appears now that the troops 
which Russia has been transporting to 
the Far East are intended quite as much 
to over-awe China as to prepare for any 
possible attack on the part of Japan. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand troops 
were ordered to the Far East at the be- 
ginning of the dispute, and more troops 
are constantly being sent to join them. 
At Mukden, the Russians make no at- 
tempt to conceal their reoccupation of 
the city, and are treating the Chinese 
officials with the utmost dignity. There 
is no conclusive settlement as yet of the 
dispute between Russia and Japan as to 
the occupation of Manchuria. Russia 
talks peace, but hastens on soldiers and 
vessels of war, and gives no sign of with- 
drawing from Mukden, the capital of 
Manchuria. Rumors are circulated that 
the two Powers have come to an under- 
standing as to the predominance of Rus- 
sia in Manchuria, but that she still re- 
fuses to allow Japan a corresponding 
control in Korea. Russia absolutely ob- 
jects to the opening of Masampho, on 
the Yalu River, as a free port, on the 
ground that it is just opposite the region 
of her control, and she has sent a naval 
force there to back up her objection. 
Reports continue to be received of thé 
growth of anti-Russian feeling in China. 
It is declared that the viceroys of thir- 
teen provinces outside of Chihli, in which 
Pekin is situated, have offered to send 
90,000 foreign-drilled troops to oppose 
the Russian occupation of Manchuria. 
—tThere are constant accounts of polit- 
ical disturbances: in Russia itself. These 
disturbances may hamper Russian policy 
in extending its borders in the far East. 
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Boris Sarafoff, the young 
Macedonian leader, is back 
in Bulgaria for the winter, 
and was received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm by the Bulgarian population. The 
military movements in Macedonia are 
over for a season, but Sarafoff declares 
that they will be renewed in the spring, 
and in parts of Macedonia that have not 
been affected. There are such regions, 
and the Turkish authorities, recognizing 
that their absolute exclusion of cor- 
respondents has had a bad effect, recently 
conducted a party of carefully selected 
and trustworthy correspondents over 
such quiet districts, where they were al- 
lowed to see peasants peacefully gather- 
ing their crops and pasturing their flocks, 
who, under observation, assured them 
that all was as it should be, and that the 
Sultan’s rule was most beneficial. Never- 
theless, there are not less than 25,000 
Macedonian refugees that have found 
safety in Bulgaria, and others are com- 
ing. These are in great want. The 
mother of Prince Frederick of Bulgaria 
has given her name as head of a Red 
Cross organization to aid the sufferers in 
Bulgaria and Macedonia, and two lead- 
ing Bulgarians, Mr. M. N. Popoff and 
Mr. D. N. Furnajieff, have come to the 
United States to solicit aid through 
American committees. The Bulgarian 
Government has had great difficulty in 
avoiding war with Turkey over the 
Macedonian troubles. It would seem 
that a plot, similar to that which caused 
the death of the King and Queen of 
Servia, was concocted, and 140 officers 
were removed from their posts on its dis- 
covery. The Bulgarians could put 200,- 
000 well equipped soldiers into the field. 
They are trained on the Russian model, 
while the Turkish army is trained on the 
German model, and a conflict would be 
of interest to military experts—only the 
British military methods have accepted 
the open formations of infantry forced 
by the Boer War. After the longest pos- 
sible delay the Turkish Government has 
accepted, in principle, the imperative de- 
mands of Russia and Austria, backed by 
other Powers, for reforms in Macedonia, 
but no great trust is put in the execution 
of the scheme, altho the names are given 
of the Russian and the Austrian repre- 
sentatives, who will supervise the reforms. 
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The Government’s;Position on Panama 


[The following article is written by a very prominent officer of the Government at 


Washington. 


It represents the views and the position of the Administration in regard 


to the Republic of Panama and the new canal treaty.—EDITOR.] 


HE intelligent student of current 
events should not have been sur- 
prised by the appearance of the 

conditions which have made the Isthmus 
of Panama the present center of interest 
for the whole world. Merely the in- 
evitable has occurred. From the moment 
the Colombian Senate rejected in bad 
faith and in a manner little short of con- 
temptuous that notable agreement known 
as the Hay-Herran treaty, providing for 
the construction of the Panama Canal by 
the United States Government, the finger 
of fate pointed out the destiny of the 
Isthmus, and showed the pathway which 
the Federal Administration at Washing- 
ton, actuated by principles of self-respect, 
common sense and duty to itself and its 
progressive sisters in the family of na- 
tions, could not hesitate to follow. 

If we have. done more than ultra-con- 
servative persons had reason to foresee, 
we have not gone further, I trust, than a 
sense of duty, grounded on motives that 
do some credit to those who direct the 
nation’s will, has compelled us to ad- 
vance. Our course has been in accord- 
ance with common practice and estab- 
lished precedent, applied in the light of 
our specific relations of intimacy to the 
Isthmus of Panama. In taking the step 
which has made certain the resumption 
and the retention by the Isthmian people 
of their former independence, the Gov- 
ernment has not merely followed an in- 
clination that could not have been escaped, 
but has been ruled by the higher consid- 
erations of law and equity and its duty 
to civilization. From the moment that 
Congress designated the Panama route 
as the more feasible for a connecting 
waterway between the two great oceans, 
the Government had felt no doubt that 
the marvelous work that had so long been 
a matter of hopes and dreams was at last 
assured of accomplishment. How keen, 


then, was its disappointment and chagrin 
when, despite offers which it regarded as 
just and liberal, the terms making possible 
the construction of the canal were spurned 





and rejected by those, or at least the rep- 
resentatives of those, who had for years 
importuned almost as a favor the power- 
ful aid of the progressive republic of the 
North to make the Panama waterway a 
reality. The history of the diplomatic 
negotiations which ended so surprisingly 
is full of incidents reflecting credit upon 
the one, and nothing short of a lack of 
good faith upon the other party to them. 
To that spirit of cupidity which some- 
times overrules the reason of even the 
wisest of mankind must be attributed, to 
speak the truth plainly, the misfortunes 
which have come to the present uncertain 
Government of Colombia. 

Our peculiar interest in the Isthmus of 
Panama may be said to have dated from 
the proclamation of the treaty made with 
New Granada in December, 1846. By 
the terms of that agréement the Govern- 
ment of the United States was guaran- 
teed the right of way or transit across 
the Isthmus of Panama and certain other 
privileges, among them 
“that no other tolls or charges shall be levied 
or collected upon the citizens of the United 
States or their said merchandise thus passing 
over any road or canal that may be made by 
the Government of New Granada, or by the 
authority of the same, than is under like cir- 
sumstances levied upon and collected upon the 
Granadian citizens.” 


In consideration of receiving the priv- 
ileges mentioned, the United States 
Government agreed to make compensa- 
tion, its obligations in that connection be- 
ing set forth in these words: ; 

“ And, in order to secure to themselves the 
tranquil and constant enjoyment of these ad- 
vantages, and 2s especial compensation for the 
said advantages and for the favors they have 
acquired by the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Ar- 
ticles of this treaty, the United States guarantee 
positively and efficaciously to New Granada, by 
the present stipulation, the perfect neutrality 
of the before mentioned Isthmus, with the view 
that the free transit from the one to the other 
sea may not be interrupted or embarrassed in 
any future time while this treaty exists; and in 
consequence, the United States also guarantee, 
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in the same manner, the rights of sovereignty 
and property which New Granada has and pos- 
sesses over the said territory.” 


It is plain from the terms quoted that 
the United States guaranteed to the Gov- 
ernment of New Granada the neutrality 
of the Isthmus and rights of sovereignty 
and property which that Government pos- 
sessed over the Isthmus. It is equally 
plain that the protection to be afforded 
by the United States to the Isthmus was 
against foreign aggression. In transmit- 
ting the treaty to the Senate, President 
Polk clearly set forth that idea when he 
said: 

“The treaty was not proposed to guarantee 
a territory to a foreign nation in which the 
United States will not have common interest 
with that nation. On the contrary, we are more 
deeply and directly interested in the subject 
of the guaranty than is New Granada herself 
or any other country.” 

That was straightforward, unmistak- 
able language. Mr. Polk not only 
brought out forcibly that foreign inter- 
ference with the Isthmus would not be 
tolerated, but also that the interests of 
the United States in that narrow strip of 
land were paramount, not even New 
Granada herself having superior rights. 
As Mr. Polk, under whose direction the 
treaty had been framed, regarded its pro- 
vision, so it has always been regarded, 
and the present attitude of the Govern- 
ment is a consistent adherence to the 
executive interpretation of nearly sixty 
years ago. 

When, in the course of years, New 
Granada became the United States of 
Colombia, and later, when another 
change was effected through the aboli- 
tion of the States and the establishment 
of the Republic of Colombia, so little 
was the matter of American guaranties 
of Isthmian neutrality regarded as relat- 
ing to changes of the form of govern- 
ment and name (in effect, of sovereign- 
ty), that a new treaty with the Colom- 
bian Republic covering the question was 
not considered necessary, and the New 
Granadian Convention of 1846 remained 
in force. This fact should be borne in 
mind in settling any doubts that may 
arise as to the right of the United States 
to recognize the Republic of Panama 
while still adhering to its pledges of near- 
ly sixty years ago to guarantee free tran- 
sit over, and New Granadian sovereignty 
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of, the Isthmus. How firmly and con- 
sistently the American Government has 
adhered to the obligations then under- 
taken is shown from the records of 
nearly every Federal Administration. 
Within seven years after the treaty of 
1846 was negotiated, Mr. Everett, then 
Secretary of State, did not hesitate 
to inform the Minister of Peru that if 
war between his country and Colombia 
occurred, the neutrality of the Isthmus 
would be maintained by the United 
States Government. How trustfully 
Colombia relied upon the good faith of 
this Government in maintaining the 
tranquillity of the Isthmus there is much 
evidence to show. Upon no important 
occasion did she fail to call upon the 
United States to fulfill the obligations im- 
posed, and always to the benefit of her- 
self. Expecting war between Spain. and 
Peru in 1864, and realizing that her own 
commercial and perhaps political inter- 
ests would suffer thereby, Colombia felt 
no compunction in asking the United 
States to carry out, in that event, the 
guaranty given in 1846. And again in 
1885, when serious revolt confronted the 
Government at Bogota, it called upon the 
United States to keep the Isthmus free 
from disorder and prevent interruption 
of trans-Isthmian traffic. In no instance 
where such a call has been made has the 
United States failed to respond to it. 
There has been no sparing of expense or 
effort to provide for a proper fulfillment 
of the guaranty. 

In every instance where the obliga- 
tions which the United States so cheer- 
fully and promptly met were imposed 
by Colombia, the benefit was directly 
to that country. Whatever benefit the 
United States may have received was 
indirect and intangible. But no ques- 
tion arose between them on the score 
of unequal compensation. This Gov- 
ernment, having in mind the under- 
standing that the Isthmus was being 
preserved from the consequences of 
political bickering in order that when 
the time arrived, if it were to arrive, 
for the construction of a canal bene- 
fiting the entire commercial world, no 
complications of an international char- 
acter could arise to embarrass the real- 
ization of that gigantic achievement, 
did its work cheerfully and willingly, 
sacrificing the health and the lives of 
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those in its military service and spend- 
ing the extra money necessary to main- 
tain them under conditions approximat- 
ing those of war. 

Passing rapidly through intervening 
years of history, without comment 
upon the equities to which the United 
States became entitled through its vir- 
tually one-sided granting of material 
assistance to the Colombian Govern- 
ment in time of dire peril, we come to 
the more recent events that have de- 
veloped a situation that is attracting 
the attention of all civilized nations. 
Through persistent effort, directed and 
conducted by Mr. Hay, Secretary of 
State, the obstacle which existed in the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 to the 
construction by the United States 
alone of a canal across any part of the 
Latin-American Isthmus was happily 
removed, Great Britain withdrawing 
from the exercise of the rights granted 
her by that treaty to participate in the 
construction or control of such a water- 
way. Authority by Congress for dig- 
ging and controlling a canal following 
the Panama route, with the alternative 
that the Nicaragua route might be 
chosen if arrangements for building 
the Panama Canal could not be made 
within a reasonable time, came in due 
course, and Mr. Hay negotiated a treaty 
with Colombia, which met with the ap- 
proval of the United States Senate. 
Their devastating and enfeebling civil 
war ended, the Colombian represent- 
atives met at Bogota, supposedly to 
consider the compact into which their 
Executive had entered with the United 
States. Even before the National Con- 
gress began its sessions it was appar- 
ent that a bitter fight against the treaty 
would be made, but it was not then 
supposed that it would be conducted 
upon such lines as the opponents of the 
measure followed. Hints for more 
money were heard in Bogota. The 
United States was wealthy beyond the 
dreams of avarice. Why should it, 
then, seek to obtain the great privilege 
of building the Panama Canal for the 
miserly sum of $10,000,000? And why 
should the Panama Canal Company (of 
France) keep all the forty millions 
promised by the United States? Why 
not make it divide with Colombia? 
These were the questions asked by 
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some opponents of the treaty at Bo- 
gota. ‘They were effective questions. 
The treaty was defeated ; it was not re- 
considered before its expiration by lim- 
itation on September 22d. On October 
31st the Colombian Congress ad- 
journed, having accomplished nothing, 
and leaving as its heritage the certainty 
that it would lose one of its richest 
provinces and an interest in the great 
international waterway connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

There have been accusations that 
this Government was implicated in the 
Panama revolt. These are based on 
the understanding that it knew the re- 
volt was likely to occur. The accusa- 
tions are false and ridiculous; the un- 
derstanding itself has some foundation 
in fact. Even before the Colombian 
Senate rejected the canal treaty, it 
seemed apparent, not to the Govern- 
ment alone, but to everybody who had 
any interest in the canal question, that 
the Isthmian people would part com- 
pany with the Colombian federation if 
the treaty were defeated. Unofficial 
reports to that effect came to the Ex- 
ecutive Departments in Washington. 
But these reports were communicated 
also to the public press, and it is known 
that the Colombian Government was 
warned that arrangements for a sepa- 
ratist movement were being perfected 
by Isthmian leaders, to be put into 
effect if the National Congress failed 
to ratify the canal project. 

Those who had to do with the de- 
feat of the treaty realized too late that 
they had made the gravest error that 
had ever affected the fortunes of their 
country. They saw at last that the 
United States would not consent to ex- 
tortion ; that the people of the Isthmus, 
long-suffering, their territory exploited 
for the benefit of a section virtually for- 
eign in thought and material interest, 
and separated from it by an impass- 
able stretch of swamp, jungle and 
mountains, had reached the point 
where patience ceased to be a human 
possibility or a human virtue. Half 
frantic overtures were made from 
Bogota. Of them, Secretary Hay, in 


his statement written on November 
6th, said: 

“The suggestions which have been made to 
this Government since the failure of the treaty 
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in Bogota have been too vague and too extrava- 
gant to merit the serious consideration of the 
United States, and they were such as to create 
the impression on the minds of the people of 
Panama that there was no reasonable prospect 
of the accomplishment of the object upon which 
their hopes and desires had been set for many 
years.” 


The treaty was dead. No act of the 
Colombian Government could revive it. 
The chance, not of a lifetime, but of all 
time, had been thrown away, and prom- 
ises, ludicrously inconsistent with the 
previous contentions of the necessity of 
adherence to national honor and the 
principles of the Colombian Constitu- 
tion, could be of no avail. A more 
practical application of that alleged 
saying of an American statesman, 
“What’s the Constitution between 
friends,” could not have been given 
than was furnished by these tardy pro- 
posals. 

Its efforts to secure the right to build 
the Panama Canal scornfully repudiated 
by those to whom this stupendous 
scheme would bring the most direct bene- 
fit, the Government of the United States 
might well have felt that it was entitled 
to abandon precedent and take forceful 
measures to regain what had been so 
rudely snatched from it at the very mo- 
ment when the work of years seemed 
assured. But no such attitude was 
shown by any act on its part. It held its 
peace, waiting for the opportunity to 
place before the nation’s representatives 
a statement of the situation with a view 
to having them advise the course to be 
pursued. Then, with a suddenness that 
startled the world, albeit the world had 
reason to foresee this very happening, the 
Panama revolt occurred. In promptly 
recognizing the new Republic—a Re- 
public formed at the will cf the vast ma- 
jority of the people residing within its 
territory and brought into being without 
the firing of any except a few resentful 
shots from a retreating Colombian gun 
boat—the Government of the United 
States followed the instincts of justice 
and the demands of equity. Its course 
was neither unusual nor peculiar in ac- 
cording recognition to the de facto Gov- 
ernment. Said Mr. Hay in the statement 
referred to: 


“When it was reported to him (the Presi- 
dent) that a Government had been established 
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working without opposition, he 
did what is always done under such cir- 
cumstances. He directed our representative at 
Panama, as soon as he was certain that a Gov- 
etnment capable of maintaining the public peace 
had been established by the consent of the peo- 
ple, that he was to enter into official relations 
with it.” 

The Government of the United States 
has recognized several other new gov- 
ernments more promptly than the 
Republic of Panama was recognized. 
As for the broader question of the 
application of our treaty rights over the 
Isthmus to the existing conditions, there 
remains no reasonable doubt of the duty 
of the President in the circumsances. 
Frequent political disturbances had 
threatened the interruption of Isthmian 
traffic and caused the United States to 
go to considerable expense to keep transit 
open. All that had been so often done by 
this Government in that connection had 
been for the benefit of Colombia, which 
had shown ingratitude by refusing the 
liberal terms offered by the United States 
in the canal treaty after that treaty had 
been made virtually at the frequent and 
earnest demand of Colombia. The Gov- 
ernment felt that the Isthmus would 
never return to its allegience to the cen- 
tral sovereignty. It had, in the first half 
of the last century, been, with the 
Province of Veragua, a separate Repub- 
lic. When, in 1853, Colombia became a 
Federal Republic, with each component 
State having the right to resume inde- 
pendence at will, Panama and Antioquia 
had exercised that right for some years 
and had voluntarily re-entered the federa- 
tion under the old condition. In recog- 
nizing Panama, the United States Gov- 
ernment extended a welcoming hand to 
a sovereign State resuming its sovereign- 
ty, and having done so, it feels obliged 
to adhere to the obligations imposed 
upon it by the treaty of 1846 to keep 
the Isthmus free from disturbance to 
traffic. Said Mr. Hay: 


“The name of New Granada has passed 
away; its territory has been divided. But as 
long as the Isthmus endures the great geograph- 
ical fact keeps alive the solemn compact which 
binds the holders of the territory to grant us 
freedom of transit and binds us in return to 
safeguard for the Isthmus and the world the 
exercise. of that inestimable privilege.” 


and was 


Adhering to that compact, the Gov- 
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ernment of the United States will refuse 
to permit the disturbance of Isthmian 
peace by Colombian troops which may be 
sent to regain the lost territory. In his 
instructions to our Minister at Bogota, 
informing him of the recognition of the 
new Republic, the Secretary of State 
explained this attitude when he said: 


“He (the President) holds that the peaceable 
traffic of the world across the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma shall no longer be disturbed by a constant 
succession of unnecessary and wasteful civil 
wars.” 


And even better, the case was set forth 
by Mr. Hay in a recent statement: 


“Having regard only to the present crisis 
and the needs of the hour, no plainer duty was 
ever imposed upon a Chief of State than that 
which rested upon the President of the United 
States in the interest of the Isthmus, the peo- 
ple of Colombia, the people of the United 
States and the commerce of the world, to pre- 
serve, for the benefit of all, free transit over 
the Isthmus, and to do all that lay in his power 
to bring a permanent peace to its people.” 


Late dispatches from Bogota state that 
a condition of excitement, anger and 
disappointment prevailed at that capital, 
but the wrath of the people is directed, 
it will be found in the end, as it should 
be, against those persons who, from 
avarice and stupidity, were responsible 
for the summary rejection of the treaty. 
It must be borne in mind that the canal 
treaty was rejected without consideration 
and without debate. The responsible 
political party finds itself in a desperate 
situation. There will be resort to loud 
lamentation and formal protest. A vigor- 
ous effort will be made by the unfortunate 
and the guilty ones who are responsible 
for Colombia’s present woes to “ save 
their faces,” as the saying is, by noisily 
complaining about the actions of the 
United States on the Isthmus. But this 
expression of displeasure is largely for 
political effect and will be without avail 
outside of Colombia. 

If this country builds the canal the 
peace of the Isthmus and its opportunity 
for prosperity are assured. Peaceful 


transit to the whole world will be equally 
guaranteed, and the spectacle of an or- 
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derly, well conducted government on the 
Isthmus cannot fail to be a useful and 
suggestive object lesson to certain peo- 
ples who are much in need of such les- 
sons and instruction. The United States 
will govern a wide “ canal strip” and be 
paramount perhaps in the cities at either 
terminal of the canal. This Government 
will have the direction of all sanitary mat- 
ters on the Isthmus, it is safe to assume, 
and the people of Panama will, I dare 
say, be glad of the opportunity to place 
these matters in the keeping of thestrong, 
capable hands that wrought so well and 
achieved such notable results in Cuba in 
the warfare against disease. 

The United States has followed its rec- 
ognition of the de facto Government by 
recognition of the Republic of Panama 
as an independent State, and has nego- 
tiated with it a canal treaty, which will 
be sent to the Senate soon and which will 
no doubt receive the sanction of that 
body, for it is more favorable to the 
United States than the one rejected by 
the unhappy Colombians, and it does 
not seem probable that serious objection 
will be made to it save by those who 
oppose the Panama Canal or a canal by 
any route connecting the two oceans. 

One can only commiserate the unwise 
and misguided Colombians, whose action 
in respect to the treaty, followed by the 
loss of the Province of Panama, will be 
remembered as the most impressive, 
salient and dramatic example of over- 
reaching recorded in history. The real- 
ization of the great Isthmian waterway, 
the dream of centuries, seems to be at 
hand. Americans, indeed, the whole 
civilized world, should rejoice that when 
the time came for fateful and decisive 
action there was not established at Wash- 
ington an Administration too faint- 
hearted and weak-armed promptly to 
strike the blow dictated by every rea- 
sonable consideration of justice, law, 
and the best interests of the whole world. 
In respect to its course in relation to the 
Republic of Panama, I am sure the Ad- 
ministration has no apologies to offer 
and no explanations to make other than 
a plain recital of the facts. 



















Under Storm Sails to Bermuda 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
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the tail end of would take a more 
March (1902) that — enterprising man 
I met my friend && than my little self 
Tod hurrying out 4 A to sail away with 
of J. Pierpont Mor- ‘pe the average yachts- 
gan’s bank in Wall man, but when Tod 
Street. He looked said “ come along,” 





happy and so I con- 
cluded that things 
were going well 
with both. We 
held on to our hats 








I did not hesitate. 
He might have 
asked me to take a 
motor across the 
Rockies, or a bal- 














and shook hands. 
“Come along with 
me,” said Tod. 

“All right,” said I; “ what’s up?” 

“Yacht cruise!” 

“Where away?” 

“West Indies.” 

“When?” 

“To-morrow morning, eight o'clock 
sharp, foot Twenty-fourth Street, East 
River. Tug ‘ Bainbridge.’ Good-by!” 

And so we skurried along like two 
Atlantic liners off the Newfoundland 
banks; we had merely time to exchange 
a friendly signal. 

It was a rainy, misty, muddy sort of a 
start. We found one another at the end 
of the pier and the good tug “ Bain- 
bridge ” puffed and snorted us down un- 
der the East River suspension bridge and 
past Governor’s Island, the Bartholdi 
Statue of Liberty, to the “ Narrows.” 

Tod should have been profane at this 
moment, for such wind as there was came 
from straight ahead, and the prospects 
were for a wasted day. But perhaps you 
don’t know Tod? Well, he is about the 


size of Napoleon, measured lengthwise,’ 


and was also born with a genius for 
ruling others. But Napoleon frequently 
lost control of himself, and that is why 
I preferred Tod for yachting purposes. 

When a man asks you suddenly to sail 
to the West Indies in the worst of winter 
months, and, moreover, informs you that 
he is the skipper as well as the owner, I 
venture to think that most of my friends 
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The “ Thistle”’ at Rest in New York Harbor 


loon trip to the 
pole, I should have 
packed serenely 
and gone. But the Tod is a scarce ani- 
mal—and only one of them can do this 
sort of thing. My Tod has carried off 
all the prizes worth having for riding 
steeplechases, he has been master of fox 
hounds, he is an artist in several different 
lines, from Wagner on the cornet to ama: 
teur photography. He is as versatile and 
energetic as the German Emperor ; he can 
build his own boat, rig it and sail it; he 
has his certificate as master. For the sake 
of amusement he has a banking office, 
but the serious business of his life is 
navigation. Navigare necesse est is the 
German Emperor’s dictum, with the 
corallary that a man may do without beer 
but not without salt water. 

Tod is of the same opinion. During 
our week of stormy tossing in the Gulf 
Stream he never slept, nor did he eat more 
than ragged bits of ship’s biscuit—at least, 
as far as I could observe. I could not 
stay awake all the time to see all he didn’t 
do, but in my waking hours, for seven 
days and seven nights, Tod was always 
either in the chart room or on deck by 
the binnacle. 

And was there ever a more adorable 
thing out of petticoats than our schooner ? 
It was her maiden trip in deep water, and 
we were all deeply interested in her per- 


formance. It is from this “ Thistle” 
that the Emperor modeled his new 
“Meteor. They are sister boats in all 
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essentials, tho that of Tod has been built 
with special regard to deep sea comfort 
rather than speed. Oddly enough, both 
stood their ocean tests at about the same 
time. 

The “ Meteor” was lying near us that 
misty morning, so what was more natu- 
ral than for us to inspect her and take 
notes? She was nearly ready for sea, and 
was taking on stores of every variety; 
some from Germany, some from Eng- 
land and some from the United States. 
There was a genial international flavor 
about her decks. A British skipper, a few 
German officials, Yankee ship carpen- 
ters, mingled together, and all united in 
hurrying on the work, which I like to 
think of as a symbol of international 
good will. Cases marked Chicago, 
Kiel and London were being lowered 
at one hatch, while at another the 
American workmen were adjusting cleats 
and tightening lanyards. The German 
officials were discussing with the British 
skipper, and we of the “ Thistle’ were 
the only idlers—but we enjoyed it hugely. 

Tod is a sly Spartan, who, while never 
eating or drinking himself, takes vast 
delight in gorging his fellows with bane- 
ful luxury; he chuckles when his thirsty 
guests slip under the table. But I had 
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consorted with the Scotch and was pre- 
pared for subtle wiles—I drank what 
Tod drank, and I fasted with him—now 
and then. 

After a day spent with the “ Meteor ’ 
and a night at anchor under the guns of 
Fort Hamilton, we finally got away from 
New York and headed for Bermuda, 750 
miles due southeast of us, and every hour 
of it appeared to be in the Gulf Stream. 
Our portentous Scotch steward appeared 
to have learned most of his seamanship 
on the Erie Canal, for when the yacht 
commenced to swing and the table with 
it, he carefully lashed that swinging table, 
having reasoned it out that if the table 
could be made to stop its oscillation the 
ship would do the same. But reason on 
board ship is a dangerous substitute for 
deep sea practice—and, therefore, when 
the Gulf Stream came aboard it took the 
steward along and wedged him down in 
the leeward side of the main saloon with 
his legs in the air and a full set of dinner 
service on top of him, plus the contents 
of a soup tureen, an assorted collection 
of pickle jars, and the various sticky 
condiments that go to make up a table 
ready for three yachtsmen of alleged 
luxurious inclination. 

The third of our cheery party was 
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the commander of the gallant Seventh 
Regiment (National Guard, State of 
New York), the tall, broad, dignified, 
gentle giant—our beloved Colonel Ap- 
pleton—the envy of every other regiment. 

On board ship you mistake him for 
an admiral; on land for a field marshal. 
In his dull moments he illuminates the 
publishing house of Appleton; but on 
this trip he was entrusted with the deli- 
cate duty of representing the United 
States Army in foreign ports, and nobly 
it was done. To be sure we got no fur- 
ther than Bermuda, but many a coral 
reef will grow to soil before the memory 
of Colonel Appleton and his patriotic 
toasts shall have faded from that famous 
hunting ground of the British Navy and 
the grass widow. 

Tod’s portentous chief steward was 
the embodiment of New York’s scholarly 
Bishop—if you can imagine our Rev- 
erand Primate with a very red nose and 
a husky Scotch brogue. It was surely 
this brogue which captivated our good 
Tod, for is it not an axiom of his nation 
that a drunken Scotchman is worth two 
sober Englishmen! 

When the “ Thistle ” dipped her bow- 
sprit into the Gulf Stream our steward 
dipped his into the brandy bottle; both 
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dipped deeply and at short intervals. 
Now the Gulf Stream is something like 
the sea serpent, in that all of us have 
seen it, but no one yet has been able to 
locate it. Wherever you may sail be- 
tween Cuba and Norway you will find 
yourself inevitably tangled up in this 
strange hurly-burly current. Onthemapit 
looks tame enough, and of limited range, 
but once afloat it seems to reach out for 
you all over the North Atlantic. On the 
mail steamers the officers are trained to 
explain everything by solemnly assuring 
passengers that it will be all right “ once 
out of the Gulf Stream.” 

But this is not a hydrographic essay— 
merely a reminder to would-be navigators 
that whether they sail off the coast of 
Spain, of Ireland, of Virginia, or of New- 
foundland, they will find every freak 
of nature explained by reference to this 
soft, warm current, which is so delicious 
in the bathtub, but uncommonly discom- 
posing when the wind runs counter, and 
you are in a little yacht of about 200 tons, 
whose deck is so close to the water that 
you might almost take a footbath by sit- 
ting on the channel boards. 

On the second evening of Gulf Stream 
bobbling there came a sudden lurch, fol- 
lowed by a sound that suggested a lusty 
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goat confined against his will in a cup- 
board full of crockery. I remembered an 
expression current in my college days— 
“ full as.a goat ’—and was not surprised 
when the door of a neighboring pagtry 
opened and two children of Japan, most 
generally employed in the galley, ap- 
peared to inform us, in Oriental English: 
* Steward have got ice on chest.” 

I could have hvgged their smiling, 
yellow faces in memory of happy hours 
spent in their lovely country, and we all 
were inclined to congratulate the steward 
and to recommend him to persist in his 
treatment. It proved, however, that the 
Japanese explanation was inadequate. 
The steward had not taken the precau- 
tion to protect his dishes or stores against 
the ship’s motion, consequently, at the 
critical moment, he once more found 
himself down on his back, and a stomach 
piled high with plates, vegetables dishes, 
salt, flour, rice and jam pots. The ice 
chest had opened and discharged its load 
on top of the general wreck. Down be- 
low, between the blocks of ice, we could 
see the red nose of the helpless steward, 
who had to be helped, bellowing, to his 
berth. He was discharged at Bermuda, 
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with splendid testimonials !—a few more 
days of such stewardship and the “ This- 
tle” would ave had no stores or crock- 
ery left. 

Ah, but that was a gusty trip, and— 
now that it is all over—a delightful drie 
to look back upon. We could 
never tire of watching the marvelous 
buoyancy of our little schooner. There 
were heavy waves following, threatening 
to come aboard and swamp us. The 
solid green mound of water loomed over 
our counter and we seemed to shrink to 
the proportions of a tourist under Ni- 
agara Falls, then—lo, as tho a great hand 
raised us from below, our stern floated 
up and the hissing, roaring torrent tum- 
bled forward in a whirl of foam under 
the bowsprit. 

The ‘ Thistle” did heel—she went 
down on her side so that the green sea 
rolled in over the bulwarks, but after the 
first roll or two we came to feel as if 
nothing could take her to the bottom— 
she was a thing of life that could right 
herself under any conditions, so long as 
a steady head was at the helm. 

We had thunder and lightning, and 
squalls and gales from every quarter; 
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we had, in fact, all sorts of weather ex- 
cept the kind we seek on board ship. The 
“ Thistle’ was tested if ever a boat was, 
and my opinion is that under the com- 
mand of Tod the “ Thistle” is fit for 
anything, in any seas, from typhoons to 
cyclones. 

One night our port boat was knocked 
clean up and out—along with the after 
davit. The two dragged heavily below 
the water line, and there was plenty of 
banging along side. Her shapely sides 
were sadly scarred—she seemed to shake 
herself as a buffalo tries to shake off a 
panther. The boat with her concomitant 
gear kept grinding and sloshing on the 
water line, while we scudded through the 
stormy night with never a star to wink 
encouragingly. We did nothing but 
heave up and down with a sizzling soda 
water. sort of a rushing sound—only jib 
and storm trysail set, and our backstays 
strained to the uttermost. 

The seas came aboard—down the com- 
panion way—flooding the cabin spaces, 
setting everything adrift that was not 
lashed. Our good ship heeled so many 
degrees that the official register went up 
into the fifties; we crawled about on all 
fours and lived like drowning rats, but 
it was glorious sport! We had un- 
bounded confidence in our sober, silent, 
sleepless skipper, and we knew the 
“ Thistle ” could weather anything when 
properly handled. Uncomfortable it was 
at times, but now we look back with grati- 
tude upon all the vicissitudes of that 
stormy trip. They gave us the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the “ Thistle” at her 
best—of seeing a good crew put on its 
mettle and of testing the practical sea- 
manship of our skipper to the fullest ca- 
pacity. 

3ut weren't we glad when at. daylight 
‘of a beautiful day, just.one week from 
leaving Sandy Hook, we sighted the low 
bluffs of the eastern end of Bermuda, and 
took aboard a fat, black pilot, who pro- 
ceeded to thread us through some ten 
miles of narrow channel between coral 
reefs to our anchorage opposite the hos- 
pitable Royal Yacht Club! 

Bermuda is one of those geographical 
concepts which give the navigator im- 
mense trouble. It is so small on a chart 
of the great ocean that the superficial 
navigator is sometimes in doubt -whether 
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it is a coral reef in his path or the mis- 
placed deposition of some stray fly. Care- 
ful captains have sailed many days out 
of their course merely to keep clear of a 
piece of entomological excrement which, 
on a map, seems no bigger than the head 
of a pin. The fury of the storm carried 
the little “ Thistle” some fifty miles be- 
yond and to eastward of the. island, for 
we approached it first at night, and feared 
trouble with those reefs which protect 
this important naval station better than 
do many batteries of big guns. 

As we sailed into its beautiful harbor 
we could note that this was more than 
an international picnic ground—I count- 
ed about a dozen very modern men-of- 
war, in and out of dock, and forts enough 
to protect the heavy military stores 
necessary at that time. The Governor 
of Bermuda was then in charge of some 
5,000 Boer prisoners, and these we could 
see strolling about the pretty little islets 
on which they were encamped, as we 
sailed slowly past. I had heard much of 
British cruelty—and even yet I find good 
friends in Germany and France who are 
distressed by the alleged sufferings of 
Boers in British hands. Let me assure 
them that the Boers in Bermuda were 
quartered and cared for in a manner to 
delight any sportsman who can appre- 
ciate salt water and lovely weather. They 
had army tents supplied to them and 
better rations than those served to the 
British soldiers who performed guard 
duty. They had all the clothing and 
blankets that were needful, were allowed 
to govern themselves through their own 
elected officers, and, in short, were treated 
with more consideration than any pris- 
oners of war it has been my fortune to 
see or hear of in modern times. 

I have seen Spanish prisoners in Amer- 
ican hands; British and Kaffir prisoners 
in Boer hands; French prisoners in Ger- 
man hands—and, finally, Boer prisoners 
in the hands of the English. French 
prisoners who were confined in the 
fortress. of Erfurt, during the war of 
1870, complained bitterly at being refused 
white bread with their morning coffee, 
but had to be content with the sour, black 
bread to which their stomachs were not 
accustomed. When the Boers com- 
plained that the regular meat ration of 
a British soldier was insufficient for them 
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they were at once granted the increased 
or war ration. While we lay in Bermuda 
the British Government was paying day 
laborers four shillings a day on the new 
docks. There was plenty of work for 
those who wished it—so much so that 
Italian laborers had to be imported, altho 
the natives of the place are negroes. I 
did not see any Boers clamoring for 
work. 

I met some of the officers responsible 
for the Boer prisoners, and I feel it my 
duty to testify that as a prisoner of war 
I could wish for no better fate than to 
fall into the hands of such gentlemen. 
When I saw the true state of the case I 
was naturally indignant at the calumnies 
which were so persistently going through 
the European press. Another illustration 
of the great need of an organ at the cen- 
ter of Europe, edited by a man who 
knows the truth, is not afraid to publish 
it, and, furthermore, has capital to pay 
for the truth. Such a paper would have 
sent its own representative to Bermuda 
and would not have repeated the false- 
hoods of interested parties. 

Time slips pleasantly in this favored 
island. We had come to spend. one day, 
to take in water and then sail away for 
the Bahamas; but we had reckoned 
without a knowledge of the place. How 
we ever got away from it, it is difficult to 
say, for the “ Thistle,” being a thing. of 
beauty, naturally attracted to herself all 
that was beautiful in an island which 
seemed a shrine of beauty. The Gov- 


ernor and the Admiral commanding re- 
ceived us graciously, I found some old 
friends belonging to that gallant corps, 
the Royal Artillery, and there was such 
an interchange of hospitality between the 
“ Thistle’ and the shore that even our 
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gallant Colonel Appleton had his fluency 
taxed to produce, on each separate occa- 
sion, toasts capable of voicing our inter- 
national concord. 

There was a dance the first night, and 
the next the decks of the “ Thistle” 
bounded elastically to the tread of a 
dozen of Bermuda’s fair visitors. There 
were garden parties and tea parties, and 
dinners and lunches, and picnics and 
jymkanas, and water parties and races 
of all descriptions—the whole now a 
whirl of merry memory! jon 

When time was up the “ Thistle” 
turned her nose homeward and slipped 
away to the northwest, past Government 
House, which sent us a farewell salute; 
past Admiralty House, where we wagged 
an answer to Admiral Bedford’s friendly 
message, and so away to Fortress Monroe 
in Virginia. 

Every day in Bermuda had been beau- 
tiful, but once at sea the storms and 
tumblings began again; but we had got 
rid of our Jonah—our portentous coun- 
terfeit of a bibulous bishop—so we 
laughed at the difficulties. It was uncom- 
monly slow work heading against ad- 
verse winds and plowing through heavy 
seas, but we made our ten knots easily. 
The “ Thistle” proved herself a model 
cruising yacht for the worst of deep sea 
trips, and is the kind to build if intent 
on a trip around the world. Every part 
of her has been thought out after per- 
sonal experience by her skipper, and 
those familiar with yachts found infinite 
delight in noting the number of dodgy 
contrivances of his invention. 

And here’s to him—God bless him !— 
and may the next cruise of the “ Thistle ” 
count me in, in almost any capacity, from 
historiographer to assistant holystone. 
Municu, GERMANY. 








The Woman’s Word About It 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


WO or three years ago a young col- 
lege professor, whom a little learn- 
ing had made mad, becameanxious 

to know whether a human being, if 
treated from birth like an animal, would 
of himself develop a brain and soul? 
Would he, untaught, attempt human 
speech? Would his brain conceive, un- 
aided, the existence of a God? 

He resolved to try the experiment upon 
his own child. With his wife and the 
infant he withdrew to a lonely farm house 
in the Allegheny Mountains, and there 
remained for a year. The child never 
was permitted to hear the sound of the 
human voice; his food was thrown to 
him on the ground; he was not even 
taught to stand upright. At the end of 
that time the man and woman wearied 
of playing the rdle of animals; they 
packed up their belongings and went 
home. What became of them and the 
poor little Caspar Hauser afterward I 
do not know. So much of their story is 
true. 

Their experiment seems cruel to you? 

Yet we all are urged now to take part 
in a similar one. It is proposed seriously 
that in future American children shall 
be taught in the public schools no religion 
of any kind, nor even, some experi- 
menters insist, any morality. The re- 
views and newspapers are filled with 
arguments pro and con. Every theorist 
has his word about it. _ 

On one point all of these theorists are 
agreed—viz., that it is the duty of the 
State to fit these children for their fu- 
ture work in the world, and this work, 
with a singular unanimity, is conceded 
to be the pushing of himself, by each 
individual boy, on to success. The 
achievement of wealth, position and 
power. To “get on” is what each boy, 
be he Pat or Hans or Isaac, is told he has 
to do in this country, or be rated as a 
failure among God’s creatures. And to 
enable him to get on he is to be instructed 
in history, geography, arithmetic—in 
every knowledge or craft which a citi- 
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zen can need from the collection of 
garbage to parliamentary law. 

But we are told that he must never 
know that there is a divine code of laws 
for his conduct, that there is any unseen 
Power behind the awful mysteries of the 
world which confront him even in child- 
hood; or that any messenger ever was 
sent out from the unknown to help him 
in his long hand-to-hand struggle with 
sickness or want or death, a struggle 
which will come to him whatever his 
rank or place in life. 

In a word, if this scheme be carried 
out, the next generation of American 
men and women who have been trained 
in the public schools will be merely edu- 
cated animals, with no higher motives 
in their work than the poor little monkeys 
on the street, who have been taught to 
dance to earn their living. 

During the last two months many 
labored articles have been published by 
the advocates of this system. One pon- 
derous logician insists that religious 
truths should not be debased by the daily 
direct teaching of plain men and women 
in common school rooms. They require, 
he urges, the pomp and dramatic effect 
of a church ceremonial to influence the 
mind of a young person. 

He forgets that the leaven which has 
uplifted the world for ages came from 
the words of a poor peasant, wandering 
homeless through the wretched villages 
of Galilee.. 

Other excited writers tell us that it is 
impossible to give any religious teaching 
in the schools without provoking the ire 
of this or that sect, which fears that some 
tenet, not included in its own narrow 
creed, will be instilled into the minds of 
the children. We are told that the Catho- 
lics will not consent to the reading of 
King James’s version; that Protestants 
repudiate the Douay translation with as 
fierce an antipathy; that the Jews rebel 
against the New Testament; while 
Anglicans, Baptists, Methodists and Cal- 
vinists are engaged in an angry conflict 

















as to what reading of certain contested 
texts shall be given to the children. 

Hence, we are assured the only way 
to keep peace is to teach no religion nor 
morality at all. ' 

Some of these objectors ask triumph- 
antly why the moral and religious teaching 
of children cannot be left to their parents? 
To which the obvious answer is: “ Why 
is not their training in arithmetic or 
geography left to their parents?” Which 
is more important, that a boy should 
know how to bound Borneo and to parse 
a compound verb, or that he should be 
taught to fear God and to keep his com- 
mandments? If the State cannot trust 
the parents to teach these minor scraps 
of knowledge, why should it leave the 
great essentials to their uncertain han- 
aling ? 

Cardinal Gibbons, the other day, of- 
fended that large proportion of our public 
whose creed is “Our country, right or 
wrong,” when he declared our American 
public school system to be “ vicious” in 
so far as it neglects religious teaching. 

His Eminence, if he had taken time 
to go into the subject in detail, might 
have cited in support of his assertion the 
experience.of England, a point hereto- 
fore curiously overlooked by all the 
heated contestants. 

Religious teaching was neglected for 
several years in the English national 
schools, out of consideration for the 
jealousy of the adherents of the Estab- 
lished Church and the Nonconformists. 
Aften ten years, the reports from the 
penitentiaries and juvenile reformatories 
showed a startling increase of crime 
among children and youth. It was found 
that the free education which was in- 
tended to be the healing remedy for all 
vice and crime in the Kingdom had not 
healed nor removed one atom of either, 
but only changed their character. The 
ten-year-old pickpocket, by the aid of 
schooling, in which was no moral or re- 
ligious influence, had become at twenty 
the intelligent forger or counterfeiter. 
He had gained from education skill and 
force for his evil work. But his work 
in life was no less evil. Why should 
it be? No effort had been made to up- 
lift it or him. ‘ 

In England, at the present time, re- 
ligious instruction is included in the cur- 
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riculum of each school, but it is arranged 
that it shall be given at the beginning 
and end of the daily exercises, so that 
the children whose parents object to it 
can, at their option, be absent. If they 
grow up able arithmeticians and gram- 
marians, but also depraved and vicious, 
the state washes her hands of all guilt in 
the matter. She offers instruction for 
the heart as well as the brain of the boy. 
The onus of guilt is thrown on the child’s 
parents, if they refuse it. 

Cardinal Gibbons, however, need not 
go to England for proof that the train- 
ing of a child’s brain alone, with no de- 
velopment of his moral sense, does not 
fit him for his place as a citizen. The 
reports of all of our State penitentiaries 
show that the large majority of their 
inmates have received at least what is 
known as a common school education. 
Their wits have been sharpened by it, but 
their aim in life has not been elevated. 

The three R’s never saved any man’s 
soul. 

The boy who has grown up with 
neither education nor religion is the man 
who sinks into the brute, who dies drunk 
in the gutter, or is lynched. But the 
boy who is given education without re- 
ligion is the intelligent, skilled and more 
dangerous criminal. Education is our 
national Fetish. It is a beneficent force, 
if controlled wisely, but sometimes our 
worship of it blinds us to the fact that 
it needs control. 

Cardinal Gibbons proposes as a rem- 
edy for the difficulty in our public schools 
that we should follow the example of 
Canada, where the funds for education 
are divided, and put under the control 
of the different religious denominations. 

His Eminence forgets that while there 
are virtually but two religious denomina- 
tions in Canada, there are hundreds, per- 
haps I ought to say thousands, in the 
United States. 

If, as he suggests, the public school 
money should be placed under their con- 
trol, every sect must receive its due, and 
the dozen disciples of each crazy Mother 
Anne or Miracle Working Mahatma, who 
claim to be inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
must have their portion of money and 
power as well as Episcopalians, Jews and 
Catholics. 

Equally visionary and impossible are 
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many of the schemes proposed recently 
by the noisy objectors to religious teach- 
ing in the public schools. They turn 
this way and that in their frantic efforts 
to find something to take its place. The 
Bible must not be read, they assert, lest 
some disciple of Renan be offended. 
Christ must never be mentioned, or we 
may grieve the Jews ; the Commandments 
and the Sermon on the Mount must be 
ignored, or the little followers of Con- 
fucius will have just cause for offense. 
Yet some of them are still rational 
enough to recognize the necessity for 
moral teaching. How is it to be sup- 
plied? How, when God, Christ and the 
Bible are wholly shut out from the knowl- 
edge of the children, can the principles 
and truths which they teach be sneaked 
into their minds? Under what disguises 
can they be made Christians in practice 
while they are kept in total ignorance 
of Christ? 

One leader of these objectors feverish- 
ly proposes to teach them virtue by 
means of mathematics and machinery. 
The nice accuracy of steel screws and 
hinges, the inexorable facts of the mul- 
tiplication table will, he thinks, lift them 
in time up to the hights of honorable 
and pure living. They should also be 
told of such men as Washington, Web- 
ster and other useful citizens and the 
part they played in the world. The great 
primal duties of life should, he suggests, 
be conveyed to them by the reading of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, Whit- 
tier’s Lyrics, and some of Wordsworth’s 
Odes. 

If the young agnostic philosopher 
who, as I told you, experimented on the 
soul of his baby, had put the child for 
life into a dungeon, where it never could 
see the sun nor fire, and then had tried 
to teach it what warmth and light were 
by penny tallow candles, he would have 
worked on precisely the same lines as 
this noisy theorist. ‘ 

But it is time to ask, How long is this 
noise to continue? Is it a fact that the 
state will ignore in the training of the 
next generation of Americans both 
morals and religion? If so, who is re- 
sponsible for it? 

Are we to be the only people on the 
earth who give their sons and daughters 
no higher motive in life than expediency ? 
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Even the cannibal on the Congo believes 
that an unseén something, bigger and 
better than himself, is hidden in a cer- 
tain tree, and he will not hack at that 
tree nor burn it down. 

But the American boy is to be taught 
to believe in nothing bigger nor better 
than himself—nothing which he cannot 
hack down or burn at will. 

The mob in Paris that tore down the 
old altars and set up a naked woman for 
worship, as the Goddess of Reason were 
saner than we, if we forbid our children 
to worship at all. 

Who is it that forbids them? 

Not the men who are known as the 
foremost educators in the nation. The 
report of the last National Council 
of Education stated emphatically that 
“ Never in the history of the higher edu- 
cation has the religious spirit prevailed 
more widely or extended more deeply 
than at present,” and that “ never before 
in the history of college education have 
biblical studies occupied the place which 
they hold to-day.” 

The attack upon the teaching of mor- 
ality and religion in the public -schools 
is based upon a single argument, that 
“Religion is nothing if not sectarian,” 
and that “no sect has the right to im- 
pose its doctrines upon the children of 
members of other sects.” 

Now, the curious fact in this matter 
is that the demand for the exclusion of 
the Bible has not been made by any re- 
ligious denomination, but by a small 
number of noisy, would-be public ad- 
visors, who are for the most part out- 
side of any religious organization. 

And if you search still deeper for 
facts, you will find that the importance 
of dogmatic religion is growing weaker 
in every denomination with every year. 
The modern rational man, facing the 
awful instant problems of life, is not in- 
terested in squabbles concerning doc- 
trines, which do not help him to solve 
these problems. He cares nothing for 
guesses about Hell, or the foreknowl- 
edge of God—guesses which no man ever 
did or ever can answer; or for the dif- 
ferences of opinion as to how water shall 
be used in baptism, or how congrega- 
tions shall be governed, etc. 

* “These are outside, irrelevant mat- 
ters,” he cries. “ Tell me of God, if there 
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be a God; of Christ, if there be a Christ; 
tell me how to better my soul here, or 
what chance I have to live again after 
I am dead.” 

In every sect men are growing more 
sincere and earnest; they are searching 
for the foundation rocks of faith, and 
thrusting aside the non-essential froth 
of dogma. 

The average American is this kind of 
believer to-day. He is not going to in- 
sist that this or that petty dogma shal! 
be taught to his child in school, neither 
will he permit him to be brought up with- 
out the great foundations of life—re- 
ligion and moralitv. He himself knows 
the value of both. He does not worry or 
quarrel, as did his grandfather, about 
predestination or the Immaculate Con- 
ception or pedo-baptism. Buthehas found 
in the fierce stress and struggle of this 
modern life a living God behind his daily 
temptations or hurts, who hears him 
when he calls, and who answers. He 
is not perhaps glib or positive in his defi- 
nition of the Trinity, but in his care for 
his needy brother he carries out the 
teaching of Christ more fully than ever 
has been done in the world before. 

This is the modern American. He is 
the majority—he is in power in this 
country to-day. He represents the mass 
of its intelligence, its common sense an+l 
its force. 

It is he who will decide this question 
of the Bible and schools when it is fairly 
brought before him; and he will doubt- 
less bring to bear upon it certain plain 
truths which have hitherto, oddJy enough, 
been overlooked. 

The first is, the great basic fact, which 
we all are too apt to forget, that we are, 
after all, a Christian people. We are 
not Turks, Jews, Deists nor Buddhists. 
We are Christians. There is an incessant 
bewildering din kept up nowadays, it is 
true, by believers in other religions and 
non-believers in any. We have daily 
conventions and pronouncements from 
Theosophists and Mohammedans and 
Agnostics. We have thrown open our 
gates to them all; they can come in and 
worship what god they choose. But we 
are Christians. We cannot rid ourselves 


cf that fact any more than we can deny 
our white skins. 

Our civilization, our laws, our habits 
of thought and of daily life, every stand- 
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ard by which we govern our ‘actions, are 
the product, the development, of the 
teaching of Jesus of Nazareth. In pro- 
portion as we represent that teaching 
in our daily words or doings we are 
noble and fine men and women, and just 
as we misrepresent it we grow coarse 
and foul, go down toward the brutes. 

This is not popular doctrine, I know. 
Many prophets, from Renan down to 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, have tried lately 
to belittle Christ, and to manufacture for 
us new systems of living. But not one 
of them has introduced a single rule or 
truth in those systems of life which has 
not been directly borrowed from the New 
Testament. 

The rational American, whose com- 
mon sense and conscience will try this 
matter, is not likely, too, to overlook the 
fact that the wordy Agnostic, who de- 
mands that the Bible be now banished 
from the public schools, except as a 
specimen of pleasing literature, owes all 
the freedom and security of his life to 
this same despised old Bible. 

If he is able to sleep at night secure 
from robbery and murder ; if his wife and 
daughter, through all their pure and 
happy lives, have been kept apart from sin 
and stain; if his boy—the child that is 
bone of his bone,and soul of his soul—has 
been urged upward every moment by his 
honorable surroundings toward decency, 
unselfishness and the noblest manhood, 
it is due wholly to the influence of the 
Old and New Testaments, in the country 
in which ke lives. 

This. common sense judge will ask, 
What right has any American to deprive 
the coming generation of the beneficent 
influence which has done so much for us 
in the past? 

Has the foreigner such a right? Be- 
cause, as we said, we have opened our 
gates to all men to come in and worship 
God as they choose, are our children to 
have no God at all? 

For the men who would eliminate the 
highest truths from the education of these 
boys and girls, would, to put it in plain 
English, take them out of the life and 
development of the United States in A, 
D. 1903 and drop them back into the 
development of the Congo negroes. 

No man has the right to forbid to any 
human being—not even to his own new 
born child—the chance of the highest 
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development which is possible in his 
country and in his age. Every child born 
in the United States claims so much from 
the nation. 

Again, the matter-of-fact man, when 
called to decide, doubtless will remind 
us that the citizen who does not believe 
in God and Christ and the laws given to 
us by them is not allowed to disobey 
these laws with impunity. If he steals 
and murders he is promptly shut up or 
killed like a vicious beast. 

Who has the right, then, to deprive 
the children of the knowledge of laws 
or the possession of principles which 
they must hereafter obey at the peril of 
liberty and life? 

Pushing his inquiries still further in 
the direction of common sense, this plain 
man may remind us that every citizen 
pays a yearly tax to support the public 
schools in order that American children 
may be prepared for their lives and their 
duties as citizens. Before such a radical 
change in this preparation is made it 
must be submitted to the judgment of 
the whole nation, who pay their hard 
money for it. It is not to be decided for 
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them by wordy young essayists or lec- 
turers. 

However, our common sensed Ameri- 
can will not probably be much disturbed 
in the matter. That the children of a 
fhoral, God-fearing nation should wil- 
fully be brought up in ignorance of God 
and Christ and the ten commandments 
is too preposterous a scheme for his con- 
sideration. He will, very likely, agree 
with the alarmists that any phase of Sec- 
tarianism is a dangerous and belittling 
study to introduce into the public schools, 
and will calmly suggest that a committee 
of learned, sincere men of differing faiths 
be appointed to select such portions of 
the Bible for daily study as will convey 
to the child a knowledge of the God who 
gave him life, and of Christ, who came 
to teach him how to live. When the 
child becomes a man, he can study the 
grounds of petty sectarian differences 
and quarrel about them if he so choose 

The choice of this committee will not 
be difficult. There is more lofty piety, 
more common sense and sanity among 
Christians than the alarmists suppose. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


me 
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Sir Henry Mortimer Durand 


BY ARTHUR E, HOUGHTON 


[Mr. Hougliton is the Madrid correspondent of the London “ Standard” and the 


Paris “‘ Temps.” 


His duties in Spain, where Sir Mortimer has been the English Am- 


bassador for the past three years, make him especially @mpetent to write of the new 
English Ambassador to the United States, who has just arrived in this country.— 


EDITOR. ] 


N the recently appointed representative 
| of His Majesty, King Edward VII, 
at Washington, are to be found all 
the characteristics that have made the 
gentlemen of England for centuries past 
in truth leaders of men,—the training in 
public schools and the softer influences of 
the home, the love of nature and the 
strong inclination for healthy field sports, 
the traditions of race and the religious 
feelings destined to exercise a lifelong 
influence, the sense of duty that is not 
incompatible with ambition, the gentle- 
ness and kindness to inferiors apace with 
the quiet self-possession and dignity of 
a chief, and last, but not least, the old- 


fashioned truly English conviction that 
the best way to serve King and father- 
land is to gather fellow countrymen to- 
gether, shoulder to shoulder, in the battle 
of life. After being educated at Black- 
heath proprietary school and Eton house 
Tonbridge, the second son of the late 
Major-General Sir Henry Marion Du- 
rand, K. C. S. I., C. B., made up his mind 
to seek his fortunes in India, like his 
father and other members of his family 
before. Tho he came from a race of sol- 
diers, his grandfather having served in 
the Peninsular War and at Waterloo, his 
father for years in India, young Henry 
Mortimer Durand elected to become a 
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member of the Indian Civil Service in 
1870, and during his preparation was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1872, 
only going out to occupy a minor post in 
1873. He soon was appointed Assistant 
Secretary to the Foreign Department of 
India, and then it was that he met and 
married in 1875, Ella, daughter of Mr. 
Teignmouth Sandys, of the Bengal Civil 
Service. The Sandys are an ancient Cor- 
nish family, who lived at St. Kevern in 
Cornwall since early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In the Indian Foreign Department 
Mortimer Durand learned the difficult 
art of dealing with the Indian rajahs and 
courts, and promptly was singled out for 
promotion. His first important mission 
was that of political secretary to Major- 
General Sir Frederick Roberts, the pres- 
ent Earl Roberts, whom he accompanied 
with the Cabul field force during the Af- 
ghan War. He was in action at 
Charasiah and saw some hard fighting 
near Cabul, for which he got the war 
medal and clasps. Later on the military 
instincts of his race led him to enter the 
volunteer corps of the Indian Civil Serv- 
ice, of which he became the colonel. 

Late in the seventies he was appointed 
Under Secretary in the Foreign Depart- 
ment of India; in June, 1880, Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy; in 1885 Secre- 
tary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, when he was barely 
thirty-five years old and fifteen years in 
the service. In this high position he at- 
tracted the attention of several viceroys, 
and became a friend of Lord Lands- 
downe. In the autumn of 1893 he was 
sent on a delicate and important mission 
to the Ameer of Afghanistan, when Rus- 
sian intrigues and influence were spread- 
ing fast in Central Asia. Sir Henry 
Mortimer Durand (he had been made a 
Knight of the Indian Empire Order in 
1889) was successful in establishing 
friendly relations between India and the 
Ameer, and in 1894 he was rewarded 
with a Knight Commander’s cross of the 
Star of India. 

In the few leisure hours outside offi- 
cial duties he had found time to write a 
work on the first Afghan War and a 
life of Sir H. M. Durand, his father. 
Lady Durand, too, some years later, pub- 
lished a very interesting volume of her 
reminiscences of Persia, where Sir Morti- 
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mer Durand was sent in 1894 as Envov 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
State. The Durands remained at Teheran 
from 1894 to 1900, and always spoke 
kindly of the ruler and the people of 
Persia, difficult as the duties of a British 
representative are in a country where 
Russian diplomacy and the Russian In- 
telligence Department are ever at work 
to undermine the prestige of the rulers of 
India. Sir Mortimer had acquired con- 
siderable personal influence, however, in 
Persia in his usual way by a patient, per- 
sistent, easy going, courteous policy, 
mingled whenever necessary with firm- 
ness and decision that soon impressed 
others that he knew perfectly what he 
was about in defense of. British interests. 

In 1900 the British Government ap- 
pointed Sir H. Mortimer Durand Queen 
Victoria’s Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Spain. The same year he was given the 
Grand Cross of the Noble Order of Saint 
Michael and St. George, and the follow- 
ing year he was sworn in as a member of 
the Privy Council, which added the affix 
of Right Honorable to His’ Excellency’s 
other titles and dignities. 

It was, indeed, no easy task for the 
Anglo-Indian civil servant and diplo- 
matist, accustomed to cope only with 
Orientals and with Muscovites, to find 
himself confronted by Castilians, still in 
tne great majority of instances more ran- 
corous against England than against the 
United States. When Sir H. Mortimer 
Durand arrived at Madrid in the autumn 
of 1900 public feeling in Spain was 
running high against everything Eng- 
lish, because. it was almost impossible 
to convince ninety per cent. of his Catho- 
lic Majesty’s subjects that but for the 
attitude of the Government of Great 
Britain, especially of Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Chamberlain, Spain might have 
saved, if not Cuba, at least Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. It is needless to 
add that this resentment was charitably 
fanned by Continental diplomacy at the 
time, encouraging the Conservative 
leader and Premier, Sefior Silvela, to 
believe that the revival of Spanish power 
and prestige could be evolved from an 
alliance with France and Russia. 

Sir Mortimer Durand entered upon his 
duties at the Madrid Embassy with the 





























fixed purpose from the first of improving 
the relation between the two countries 
by doing everything in his power to 
soothe the susceptibilities of the Court 
and its surroundings, of the Govern- 
ments of the Regency of Queen Chris- 
tina and afterward of the young King 
Alfonso XIII, and of Spaniards general- 
ly. During his three years’ stay in the 
Spanish capital he carefully handled all 
British reclamations, all international 
questions, so as to create no conflict, no 
ill blood, and endeavoring to impress the 
Governments and the nation that Eng- 
land really wanted to prove that she 
wished to be their friend, and that their 
interests of every kind did not clash even 
in Morocco. This conciliatory action 
did not prevent the Ambassador from 
looking after British interests in a way 
that induced the British residents in their 
farewell and godspeed address to tell 
him: . 

“We value not only the admirable manner in 
which you have safeguarded British interests 
generally, but we especially appreciate the wide 
view your Excellency has taken of the duties 
of your exalted position. We have learned that 
anything affecting the welfare of British sub- 
jects is of importance in your eyes, and will 
be sure of a sympathetic hearing, together with 
appropriate treatment, if brought before your 
notice.” 


Well might the colony in Madrid thus 
address the Ambassador who had done 
so much to bring them together, at his 
hospitable gatherings at Christmas and 
the royal birthday celebrations, at the 
Christmas tree festivals and teas for Eng- 
lish children of all ranks, at the meetings 
of the chaplaincy and benevolent funds 
boards, and who was present every Sun- 
day at the little chapel services in 
Leganitos Street. ‘ 

Englishmen appealing to the Embassy 
from the numerous British colonies in 
Spain found always a hearing and a gra- 
cious welcome. Nor must it be thought 
for 6ne moment that Spaniards found 
fault with this esprit de corps kept up by 
the official chief of their Anglo-Saxon 
guests, as a prominent Spaniard, at the 
Madrid station, when he heard the three 
truly British godspeed hurrahs given to 
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Sir Mortimer Durand by his fellow 
countrymen, pithily remarked: “ That 
union is what makes the ‘ strength of Los 
Ingleses.’”” What the Spaniards of all 
ranks did like in the Ambassador were 
his manly, dignified and invariably 
courteous, kind manners. They appre- 
ciated his ways as much in their great 
official receptions, in balls and drawing 
rooms, as on the beach of Zarauz during 
his summer stay at that fashionable re- 
sort of the Castilian nobility. The 
Madrid aristocracy had got to be ac- 
customed to treat as one of their own set, 
the English gentleman, who rode out at 
least once a week on fine hunters with 
their fox hounds, or rode through the 
“ Casa de campo,” a royal domain, and in 
the Basque mountains and valleys around 
Zarauz with his frail, pretty, distin- 
guished daughter by his side. The 
ground that he had gained in Spanish 
sympathies in so short a time was proven 
by the kindness shown him in the royal 
palace and on the day of his departure, 
all the more so as Spaniards are not 
wont to be demonstrative toward 
departing foreign diplomatists of any 
nation. He did not make any secret, 
névertheless, that tho he liked Spain 
and felt grateful for-the welcome he 
had met during three years, he was in- 
tensely pleased to go to America, as he 
had for years harbored the desire to see 
that country, even when never dreaming 
that he would be called to a post that he 
had not asked for. This is the moment 
to repeat what has been truly said of his 
appointment by one of his own cloth: 


“We cannot tell if England requires in 
Washington a more consummate diplomatist, 
but if the diplomatist is to be combined with 
the gentleman, then Sir Henry Mortimer Du- 
rand is the right man in the right place, as that 
is what Americans are sure to appreciate most 
in King Edward’s Envoy.” 


Shakespeare has a striking illustration 
of this Old World type of Englishmen: 


“His years are young, but his experience old; 
His head unmellowed, but his judgment ripe; 
And in a word (for far behind his worth 
Come all the praises I now bestow), 

He is complete in feature and in mind, 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman.” 
Maprip, SPAIN. 








The Ballad of a Fore-and-After 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS 


Wak SHIP, schooner and barquentine— 

The lobsters breed where. their spars have been. 
Top-sail schooner, and ship, and barque— 
Quiet they lie in the haunted dark. 

Dory and bully and brig—they swing 

And break, where the dark sea-grasses cling. 
They followed the sea. They found their rest 
In her shifting arms—on her silent breast. 


They built the “ Nancy” in winter. 
They launched her the tenth of May— 
The best craft south o’ St. John’s, 
An’ the biggest in Witlass Bay. 
Her sides were green as a garden. 
Her hatches an’ rails were white. 
Her canvas was good hemp canvas. 
Her spars were the best in sight. 


Judson Pike was her builder, 

An’ owner, an’ skipper, too. 
Long Bill Pike was her bo’sun, 

An’ Foxy George was her crew. 
Her cook was Elijah Thomas, 

An’ a low-down cook was he— 
Sick from a sniff o’ the bilge, 

An’ scared by a sight o’ the sea. 


He couldn’t belay a halyard, 
He couldn’t haul on a sheet, 
He always ran aft for the headsails, 
An’ he thought he could steer with his feet— 
But he’d married the skipper’s sister 
A year back, Christmas Day, 
An’ that was reason enough 
To ship him, in Witless Bay. 


After a year o’ sailing— 
Trading, an’ freighting supplies, 
There wasn’t a craft on the ocean 
So fine, in her skipper’s eyes. 
She’d smell the rocks in the fog. 
She’d crawl in the eye o’ the wind. 
She’d wiggle along in a calm 
As if she were tailed an’ finned. 


At least, so ’twas said by Judson, 
An’ Long Bill Pike, an’ the crew— 
An’ the cook; he looked at the skipper 
An’ swore to the story, too. 
The skipper, he bragged about her 
In town, an’ along the coast. 
There wasn’t a craft could pass her. 
That was his little boast. 


He bragged in Fermeuse, an’ Granby, 
An’ half o’ the ports between. 

One night he bet with the devil, 
In Mother McKay’s shebeen, 

That there wasn’t a fore-and-after 
From either margin o’ hell 

Could show her heels to “ Nancy.” 
That’s what the gossips tell. 


The “ Nancy” was skimming south, 
With baccy an’ twine for the store. 

Aport lay the slate-gray sea— 
Starboard the buttressed shore. 

The wind was steady an’ strong, 
Hitting her fair abeam. 

She stepped from sea to sea 
Tight hauled, with her paint agleam. 


The skipper stood at the wheel, 
An’ he sang, as he held her over, 
A song Bill Pike had made 
Of a Bay Bull’s girl an’ her lover. 
Out of the glare behind 
Another craft drew down. 
Her jibs were gray as the sea. 
Her foresail was patched an’ brown. 


Jud Pike, with the tail of his eye 
Saw her driving along, 

An’ a queer look came to his face, 
An’ he shut his mouth on the song. 

He squinted up at the sails. 
He spat at the lumpy sea. 

“There don’t live the craft,” he said, 
“Can get to win’ward o’ me.” 


After the sun went down 
The skipper, he lost his head. 
“ What’s that light in her brows 
Burnin’ all smoky red?” 
After the sun went down 
The skipper’s heart sank, too. 
“ What’s that aft o’ her fores’il, 
Flickerin’ thin an’ blue?” 


The stranger sped like a dream 
An’ passed to windward, an’ then 

Laughter went up from her decks 
That wasn’t the laughter of men. 

Jud Pike, with death in his eyes, 
Let the “ Nancy” away, 

An’ crammed her into the rocks 
Ten furlongs from Witlass Bay. 











War ship, tramp and barquentine— 

They lie, forgotten, beneath the green. 
Top-sail schooner, and ship, and barque— 
Unheeded, they rot in the crawling dark. 
But men still quake at the awful laughter 
That rings o’er the grave of the fore-and-after. 
Frepericton, N, B., CANapDa. 


















Finland’s Fight for Freedom 


BY ERIC EHRSTROEM 


[The author of this article is the authorized representative in France of the Fin- 


nish patriots, now struggling to preserve their threatened liberties. 


Though a com- 


paratively young man, Mr. Ehrstroem has taken an active and honorable part in the 


public life of Finland. 


school, he early became a member of the bar, and later filled the post of judge. 


A doctor of letters in the university and a graduate of the law 


His 


role in the preliminary stages of the present contest is touched upon in the foliowing 


pages. 


Mr. Ehrstroem’s father is one of the grand figures in Finnish jurisprudence. 


He was Professor of Criminal Law in the University of Helsingfors, a member of the 


Senate, and has been named 


HE whole world was painfully 
surprised when the Russian Em- 
peror, in his manifesto issued in 

February, 1899, dealt a deadly blow at 
the constitution of the Grand Duchy 
of Finland, and infringed on the laws 
governing the relations between Rus- 
sia and Finland. This violation, on the 
part of Nicholas II, of the laws and 
liberty of the Finnish people, notwith- 
standing the promise made by him and 
his four predecessors on the Russian 
throne to defend faithfully and invio- 
ably the Finnish constitution, awak- 
ened a feeling of sympathy for the little 
nation thus outraged. Thereupon, a 
delegation of six distinguished citizens 
of different coun- 


“the father of the Finnish criminal code.’’—Ep1IrTor.] 


abrogating her laws and setting up in 
the country an arbitrary régime which 
has spread everywhere terror and dis- 
order. It is as if the Czar were at war 
with a nation in arms, which had been 
conquered but had revolted, whereas 
the Finns, while protesting pacifically 
and legally against this violence and 
arbitrariness, have offered no excuse for 
this abominable course on the part of 
their persecutors. And it is now more 
than four years that the civilized world 
has gazed with astonishment on this 
spectacle. 

Conquered by the Swedes after sev- 
eral invasions in the twelfth and the 
thirteenth centuries, Finland accepted, 

along with the re- 





tries of Europe, 
with Senator Tri- 
areux, of France, 
atitshead and Nor- 
denskjold among 
its members, made 
the journey to St. 
‘Petersburg in or- 
der to lay at the 
Czar’s feet an ad- 
dress, signed by 
1,058 well-known 
names from all 
parts of the world, 
begging that jus- 
tice be done to Fin- 
land. But neither 
the delegation nor 
the address was 
received by the 
Autocrat. And 
ever since, the 
Russian Govern- 
ment has contin- 
ued, without a mo- 





ment’s cessation, to _ 





ligion, the institu- 
tions and the laws 
of the victors. It 
formed an in- 
tegral part of 
Sweden _ when, 
Russia _ having 
vanquished Swe- 
den in 1808, Alex- 
ander I declared 
Finland, subdued 
by Russian arms, 
a part of his 
realm. Thereupon 
the new master in 
the following year 
assembled a gen- 
eral diet of Fin- 
land in the city of 
Borga, where he 
signed, March 
27th, 1809, the 
following Act of 
Guarantee: 








Finland, 


maltreat 





ERIC EHRSTROEM 


“We, Alexander I, 
Emperor and Autocrat 
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of all the Russias, Grand Duke of Finland, etc., 
make the following Declaration: The Will of 
the Almighty having put us in possession of the 
Grand Duchy of Finland, we wish by the pres- 
ent Document to confirm and sanction the re- 
ligion and constitution of the country, as well 
as the laws and privileges which each Order, in 
particular, in the aforesaid Grand Duchy, and 
its inhabitants in general, both great and small, 
have enjoyed up to the present time, in virtue 
of its fundamental laws. We promise to main- 
tain all the privileges and the laws, in full force, 
without alteration or change whatsoever.” 
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was a state with its own constitution, 
accepting as its ruler the Russian Czar. 
This autonomy of this little constitu- 
tional nation lasted for ninety years. 
After Alexander I, the four succeeding 
Czars—Nicholas I, Alexander II, Alex- 
ander III and Nicholas II, the present 
ruler—all, on mounting the throne, re- 
peated the formula of fidelity to the 
fundamental laws of Finland. Nich- 
olas I, Alexander II and Alexander III, 
notwithstanding the periods of somber 

reaction which 





On March 29th 
of the same year 
the members of : 
the different Or- 
ders took the oath 


“to accept as legiti- 
mate sovereign the 
Very Lofty Prince, 
Alexander I, Emperor 
and Autocrat of all the 
Russias and Grand 
Duke of Finland, and 
to maintain inviolable 
the fundamental laws 
and the constitution 
of the country.” 


The Act of 
Guarantee quoted 
above was read at 
the moment of the 
ceremony in the 
cathedral of Borga 
and handed to the 
Orders, repre- 
sented in the per- 
son of the Marshal 
of the Nobility. 
Then a_herald 
proclaimed the 
Czar Grand Duke 
of Finland,and the 
Emperor closed the proceedings with a 
speech which ended with these words: 

“T implore the Supreme Being to give me 
the force and light to govern this worthy nation 
in accordance with its laws and in accordance 
with divine justice.” 

In accepting the fundamental laws 
of the country, the Emperor Alexan- 
der I thereby agreed to maintain the 
constitution contained in those funda- 
mental laws, and definitely settled the 
exact situation of Finland in its union 
with Russia. The Grand Duchy en- 
joyed a large share of autonomy; it 








The Monster Petition to Which Reference is Made 
in the Article 


7 characterized their 


ao reigns, did not 
_»= | touch the consti- 


| tution of Finland. 
Even when Alex- 
ander II intro- 
duced his reforms 
and the Govern- 
ment changed its 
military system in 
Russia and de- 
' cided to do away 
| with the old mili- 
tary organization 
of Finland, the 
constitution of the 
country was not 
tampered with. 
According to the 
terms of the new 
law promulgated 
on December 
27th, 1878, every 
Finnish citizen, 
while required to 
serve for the de- 
fense oi throne 
and country, was 
under the com- 
mand of Finnish 
officers from the 
general down to the non-commissioned 
officer. “The Finnish military establish- 
ment remained a national institution 
under the control of Finnish laws. But 
this did not prevent the Finnish troops 
from receiving the same military in- 
struction as the Russian soldiers, from 
forming part of the same military or- 
agnization and from fighting side by 
side on the same field of battle. So the 
Finns have never had but the friend- 
liest feelings for this constitutional 
monarch. Since the beginning of the 
present conflict, his monument at Hel- 
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singfors—see the accompanying pic- 
ture—has always been decked with 
flowers and mourning, as a mark of re- 
spect for Alexander II and as a protest 
against the unconstitutional acts of his 
perjured grandson, Nicholas II. 

Thus lived and prospered this little 
cultured land so long as the Govern- 
ment of the Czar laid no rough hand on 
its constitution and on its fundamental 
laws. But when Russian national life 
began to be poisoned by the retrograde 
spirit of Katkoff and Pobiedonosteff 
under Alexander III, a first blow was 
dealt at the constitutional rights of Fin- 
land. In 1891 the postal administration 
of Finland was subordinated to the 
Russian Minister of the Interior. This 
was contrary to the fundamental laws, 
which required that all the departments 
of the administration be conducted by 
officials subjected to Finnish laws. But 
even Alexander III, notwithstanding 
pressure brought to bear by Russian 
bureaucratic circles and by-the Katkoff 
press and its acolytes, left the Finnish 
constitution intact. - 

The first years of the reign of Nich- 
olas II were also, as regards Finnish 
affairs, calm, and Finland enjoyed regu- 
lar government. The nation prospered 
and developed. But eventually, lend- 
ing an ear to evil counsels, Nicholas IT 
entered upon a course of perjury, coups 
d'état, and unfriendly measures, all af- 
fecting Finland. On July 19th, 1808, 
he issued a proclamation convening an 
extraordinary Diet at Helsingfors, the 
capital of Finland, for January 1gth, 
1899. The proclamation declared that 
the object of the convocation was to 
render 


“the law of the Grand Duchy of Finland con- 
cerning military duty similar to that which, in 
this matter, prevailed in the rest of the Empire.” 


The bills submitted to the assembly re- 
moved, in military affairs, all the dif- 
ferences, legal and national, between 
the services in Russia and -Finland. 
The Czar’s Government knew that such 
a measure would meet with stout op- 
position. So before the proper com- 
mittees, with which I was associated as 
secretary, could report on the proposed 
measures, the Czar promulgated on 
February 15th, 1899, a manifesto, with 
a series of regulations annexed, which 
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declared that henceforth the Diet would 
enjoy only a consultative voice in those 
matters which the sovereign consid- 
ered concerned the common interests 
of the two nations. The Finnish con- 
stitution, the fundamental laws of the 
country and the act of Guarantee, sol- 
emnly proclaimed and recognized by 
five Emperors, were violated and abro- 
gated de facto; for it is the Czar, con- 
jointly with the Diet, who, according 
to Finnish law, legislates in Finland. 

By his manifesto of February, 1899, 
the Emperor reduced the réle of the 
Diet to that of a simple consultative 
body, and arrogated to himself alone 
all legislative power in all questions 
affecting the common interests of the 
two countries; in a word, he abolished 
the constitution of Finland, had re- 
course to illegal measures and estab- 
lished a régime of autocratic bon plaisir. 
For who is to decide what questions 
concern the common interests of the 
two countries? The Czar or his ad- 
visers. The future will show the la- 
mentable consequence of this reign of 
the bon plaisir régime. 

The Finnish Orders immediately 
took the ground and proved that as this 
manifesto was illegal, it did not have 
the force of law in Finland, and more 
than half a million Finns signed a mon- 
ster petition to the Emperor, praying 
him not to cease to be the protector of 
their constitution. A photograph of 
this petition, which was united in 
bound volumes, accompanies this ar- 
ticle. Refused by the Emperor, it is 
now deposited in the state archives at 
Helsingfors. At the same time, the 
committees of the Diet continued their 
labors and, in the hope of bringing 
about a mutual understanding, pre- 
pared the text of a new military law 
for Finland more in accord with that 
existing in Russia. But the Emperor 
would listen to nothing, and again sig- 
nified his decision that this question 
should be regulated according to the 
illegal rules annexed to the manifesto, 
as explained above. 

Along with this illegal act were per- 
petrated others of a similar nature. In 
the autumn of 1898 the Emperor ap- 
pointed as Governor-General of Fin- 
land General Bobrikoff, who still holds 
the post, and who forthwith inaugu- 
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rated an administration of such arbi- 
trariness and violence that, by the 
spring of 1900, the Finnish Orders 
found themselves forced'to beg, in a 
special petition, that the Czar should 
put an end to some of the abuses which 
had grown up. But, as was his wont, 
Nicholas I] made no answer to the pe- 
tition, and Borikoff, naturally encour- 
aged thereby, became still severer in 
his treatment of my unfortunate coun- 
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try, also protected as he was by the 
Minister of State for Finland, who, 
contrary to our constitution, is a Rus- 
sian. I refer to the notorious M. de 
Plehwe, who was appointed in August, 
1899. He it is who refers to the Czar 
all matters concerning Finland which 
require Imperial action. Since that 
fatal moment the Czar has always done 
whatever has been asked of him by 
these two nefarious officials, regard- 


























Monument to Alexander II at Helsingfors, as it Appeared on March 13, 1899, the Bighteenth Anni- 


versary of His Death. 
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less of the best interests of Russia her- 
self, as more than one good Russian is 
ready to admit. 

I have just said advisedly “as more 
than one good Russian is ready to ad- 
mit,” for this very military law, which 
was the starting point of this whole 
constitutional conflict, when submitted 
to the consideration of the Imperial 
Russian Council, was viewed by the 
large majority of this high official body, 
composed exclusively of Russians, let 
it be remembered, in the same light as 
by the Finnish Diet. The proposition of 
the Minister of War was negatived by 
a vote of sixty to twenty! It was hoped 
and expected that the Czar would ap- 
prove the decision of his Council, and 
thus, tho at the eleventh hour, the con- 
stitutional conflict with Finland would 
have been avoided. But alas! the Em- 
peror sided with the minority of his 
advisers, with the result that the larger 
part of-the Finnish army was broken 
up, Our young recruits were sent to do 
service beyond the frontiers of their 
country, outside of the jurisdiction of 
our laws and under officers who do not 
know our language; while troops who, 
under the old law, would never have 
put foot within our borders, were quar- 
tered on us. 

But it was not only in the military 
sphere that outsiders were thrust upon 
us. Russians, quite wanting in the 
necessary qualities properly to perform 
their duties, were placed in important 
posts. Thereupon, we Finns, a culti- 
vated, peaceful and loyal people, pro- 
tested pacifically and legally through 
our various public bodies—municipal 
councils, tribunals, journals and re- 
views—against these abuses. Then the 
Russian authorities began to suppress 
our periodicals and prohibit every kind 
of public meeting, to arrest our leaders 
and dissolve associations, to remove 
judges and banish—a punishment un- 
known to the Finnish statute book— 
our patriots. Exceptional and dracon- 
ian powers were given to the Governor- 
General, who instituted violent meas- 
ures of oppression, which are still in 
operation throughout the land. 

I have just drawn up for the first 
time a complete list of prominent Fin- 
nish citizens who have been banished 
during the present difficulties. It in- 
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cludes nearly twenty members of the 
Diet, a half dozen mayors, four or five 
editors and three university professors, 
—forty-two persons in all up to the 
present moment, with the number con- 
stantly growing, drawn generally from 
the highest classes, both socially and 
intellectually. Among these was the 
regretted Dr. Lyly, a scientist of the 
greatest promise, who was studying 
abroad when the blow came, and who 
thereupon shot himself through sorrow 
and hopelessness, leaving a young wife 
to mourn him. But the widow of Dr. 
Lyly is not the only Finnish woman 
who has been in tears and in mourning 
since 1899. Nor will she be the last, 
for arrests, expulsions, the closing of 
business houses and all sorts of illegal 
acts are going right on at the present 
moment. One by one are being broken 
down all the mainstays of our national 
and constitutional life. The Russian 
has been declared the official language 
of Finland. If General Bobrikoff con- 
siders that public safety is threatened, 
he may make himself a sort of dictator. 
He does not hesitate to force intimi- 
dated peasants to sign addresses of con- 
gratulation to the Government, to bribe 
the weak and employ traitors to their 
country. Letters bearing the “ mourn- 
ing stamp ”—a picture of one of these 
accompanies this article—alongside of 
the regular stamp are sent to the dead 
letter office. His latest act is not to 
suffer to be tried before the regular 
courts citizens guilty of not decorating 
their houses on the Czar’s birthday and 
on other Russian national holidays; 
citizens who display the national flag 
or who take part in calling public meet- 
ings without the authorization of the 
Governor-General. Bobrikoff and his 
minions deal with such “ culprits” by 
fining them 400 marks or imprisoning 
them. Thus the whole public and pri- 
vate life of Finland is at the mercy of 
this satrap whom M. de Plehwe himself 
is known to consider tactless and 
brutal. 

But in spite of these violent meas- 
ures and this new Reign of Terror, in 
spite of an occasional case of treason 
to one’s country, an infamy which hap- 
pens in all lands at moments of great 
trial, Bobrikoff and Plehwe have not 
been able to conquer the splendid moral 
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resistance of this noble little nation of 
two and a half million souls; and the 


result of this contest proves better than 
any high-flown dissertation that law 
and the spirit of liberty are stronger 
than perjury and violence. 

One of the results, but not one ex- 
pected or desired by the Russian Gov- 


ernment, of this unfortunate conflict ° 


has been to strengthen the liberal op- 
position. Up to the pres- - 

ent the Finns have always 
been faithful and loyal 
subjects of the Czars. 
They have never taken 
any part in the revolution- 
ary movements in Russia, 
have not even sided with 
this liberal opposition; 
quite the contrary. Fin- 
land has ever opposed 
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the enemies of the present régime 
in Russia. But now, thanks to the 
blundering and cruel policy represented 
by Bobrikoff and Plehwe, the Czar has 
succeeded in turning a stanch friend 
into a bitter foe. Now every high- 
minded Finn, conscious of what is go- 
ing on in his country, longs for the fall 
of autocracy and the triumph of liberty 
in Russia itself. We now perceive that 
the triumph of the cause 
of those who are fighting 
for liberty in Russia can 
alone succor us and re- 
store to us our vanished 
liberty and our suppressed 
constitution. Thus results 
are produced that are op- 
posed to the cruel and un- 
fair ends which tyrants 
seek to attain. 


Paris, FRaNcE 


Self Neutralization in International 
Politics 


BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC DE MARTENS 


[The following article, by probably the 


the world, and Judge on the Hague Court, 
will appear in the forthcoming number of the “ Revue des 


greatest authority on international law in 
forms a part of a longer essay, which 
Deux Mondes.”” M. de 


Martens has sent it to us in proof sheet, with permission to reproduce it in English.— 


EDITOR. ] 


P to the present time the neutral 
position of small states has gen- 
erally been a privilege created for 

their profit by the good will of the Great 
Powers. The perpetual neutrality of 
Switzerland, of Belgium and of Lux- 
embourg is guaranteed by _ inter- 
nitional conventions signed freely by 
the great states, who have desired 
such a guaranty of neutrality in case 
of danger. From this fact the con- 


clusion is drawn that neither a single 
state nor a group of states has the right 
to declare itself neutral on its own in- 
itiative and without the express guaran- 
ty of the other states, especially without 
Publicists of 


that of the Great Powers. 





the highest authority proclaim as an 
axiom that an act of netralization by a 
small state must necessarily be signed 
and approved by the Great Powers. This 
opinion appears to us absolutely inad- 
missible. In private life, no one will 
contest our individual right to declare 
once for all that we wish to preserve an 
absolute neutrality in the quarrels among 
our neighbors and acquaintances. In po- 
litical and international life the same 
right ought to be recognized in states 
to declare urbi et orbi, and for all time. 
that they wish to remain outside of all 
international complications and to take 
no part in the conflicts among nations. 
Thus Denmark has the incontrovertible 
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IN POLITICS 








right to declare, of its own 
free will, its inviolable reso- 
lution to remain perpetually 
neutral, and to enter in no 
way into the conflicts be- 
tween foreign Powers. The 
two other Scandinavian 
states, Sweden and Norway, 
have the same right, and 
also the right to unite with 
Denmark for the purpose of 
preserving their perpetual 
and common neutrality. A 
declaration made in_ this 
form ought to bring the 
same respect for the neu- 
trality of these states, in the 
same measure and within 
the same limits, as if this 
neutrality had been guaran- 
teed by the good will of the 
Great Powers. 

In case of such a neutral- 
ization by the unilateral 
resolution of Denmark, only 
one thing could rightly be 
exacted of the Danish Gov- 
ernment, viz., that it respect, 
itself, the obligations which 

















derive from its perpetual 
neutrality. It ought to 
abandon every ambition to 
play a part in the great international 
politics. It ought not in any way to 
meddle with the affairs of other states, 
or grant to other nations—either in 
time of peace or, still less, in time of 
war—services which might compro- 
mise its perfect impartiality and its 
absolute neutrality. 

The Danish nation, made neutral for 
all time, ought to devote itself exclusively 
to its own material and social progress. 
It would remain mistress of itself in its 
own territory, and it would continue to 
receive all nations with the same hospital- 
ity under the express condition that they 
submit to the laws of the country and re- 
spect, on their side, the perpetual neu- 
trality of Denmark. In case of war be- 
tween foreign nations, Denmark would 
have no need to declare solemnly her neu- 
trality, and to exact from vessels which 
pass the Sound a respect for her perpet- 
ual neutrality. All nations would know, 
in advance, that this little country has 
nothing to do with the international com- 
plications which trouble the peace of the 
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world. Every accusation, indeed, every 
suspicion, of wishing to take part in the 
combinations of the Powers at war, 
would fall to the ground of itself; and, 
in a word, the neutralization of Denmark 
would be its defense and its refuge. 

In this connection we take pleasure in 
citing the following words in which a 
patriotic Belgian, M. Lehon, explained to 
the National Congress of Brussels, in 
1831, the advantages of the perpetual 
neutrality of Belgium: 


“As applied to Belgium, this system tends 
rather to preserve her from the greed of the 
Great Powers than to restrict her in her own 
rights: her defense against every aggression 
remains intact; she enjoys the advantage of 
immunity from being dragged into any foreign 
war; she possesses a means of resistance 
against the exactions of the greaf states; she 
can employ a greater part of her resources to 
all kinds of amelioration and interior pros- 
perity. Furthermore, as she is free in her com- 
mercial relations, even in time of war, so she 
is inviolable in her territory and attracts 
strangers by her guaranties of security. If 
neutrality is ineffective, like every treaty, in a 
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time of general conflagration, it is a protection 
in other cases against invasion and war; and 
in view of our own history, how can we fail 
to see its advantages for our provinces?” 

The same considerations, if applied to 
Denmark, would show clearly all the 
profit which would derive from a status 
of neutrality. The conventional guaran- 
ty granted to Belgium by the Great Pow- 
ers added very little to her privileged 
and enviable position. Nevertheless, the 
partisans of the prevailing opinion that 
it is only in virtue of a kind of donation 
on the part of the Great Powers that 
neutralization of a small state can be de- 
clared, take pleasure in affirming that a 
vountary neutralization, proceeding from 
the initiative of the state itself interested, 
would have neither practical results nor 
juridical value. It is absolutely neces- 
sary, they say, that the Great Powers cre- 
ate or confirm this neutrality for the 
benefit of a little state; and they cite as 
an illustration the neutrality of Belgium 
during the war of 1870. Let us see, then, 
just what happened, in 1870, during the 
war between France and Germany. 

The sensational revelation made by 
Count Bismarck of the projected secret 
treaty directed against the very existence 
of Belgium provoked universal indigna- 
tion through Europe. Gladstone stigma- 
tized this “ Treaty Benedetti” as “ the 
most odious crime that had ever stained 
the pages of history.” Public opinion in 
England demanded peremptorily that the 
Government should take the most ef- 
fective measures for guaranteeing the 
neutrality of Belgium and for preserving 
her independence. The English Govern- 
ment shared these feelings, and, being 
convinced of the great importance of Bel- 
gium for the security of its own territory 
and commerce, entered into negotiations 
with the two belligerent Powers to ob- 
tain from them a solemn engagement 
that they would not violate the neutrality 
of the Belgian territory. 

As a result of two identical conven- 
tions signed in August, 1870, at Paris 
and at Berlin, any aggression of France 
against Belgium was to bring about a 
union of the military forces of England 
and Germany to the end of preserving 
the integrity and neutrality of Belgium. 
On the other hand, any aggression of 
Germany against Belgium would mean 
immediately the united military opera- 
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tions of the English and French forces 
against the aggressor. 

In this case, England only performed 
her duty as a Power guaranteeing the 
Belgian neutrality, and neither one of the 
belligerent Powers could raise the slight- 
est objection against the solemn conse- 
cration of the state of affairs created in 
1831. 

However, let us suppose, for the sake 
of argument, that the treaty of London, 
of 1831, by which Belgium had been pro- 
claimed perpetually neutral, had not ex- 
isted. Under these circumstances would 
not Great Britain have had the right to 
act as she acted in August, 1870? Would 
not the English Government have pos- 
sessed the right of declaring her firm 
resolution to protect the neutrality of 
Belgium against every aggression on the 
part of either one of the belligerent 
Powers? 

Evidently, Great Britain, or any othe- 
neutral nation, might have taken the neu- 
trality of Belgium under its generous 
protection. The treaty of London of 
1831 furnished merely the conventional 
or juridical basis which would make the 
English operations accepted immediately 
in Paris and in Berlin. But the right of 
Great Britain to intervene, even without 
the treaty, would have been incontestable. 
Again, let us suppose the case that Bel- 
gium had proclaimed its neutralization in 
1831, voluntarily, and without any inter- 
national guaranteeing on the part of 
the Great Powers. It is none the less 
clear that in this case also Great Britain, 
or any other interested nation, in 1870, 
might have asked the two belligerents 
whether they had decided to respect its 
neutrality, and, in case of an affirmative 
response, might have proposed the con- 
clusion of an agreement similar to that 
of 1870. 

In every conceivable case the essential 
matter consists in the existence, generally 
recognized, of Belgian neutrality. That 
is the positive fact which took all offense 
from the resolution asserted by England 
that she wished to protect the neutrality 
of Belgium for her own account. If this 
fact had not existed, if the Belgian Gov- 
erment had restricted itself at the com- 
mencement of the war of 1870 to a proc- 
lamation of its neutrality ad hoc, doubts 
of the genuine character of this neutral- 
ity would have been possible and perhaps 
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legitimate. A Power which proclaims its 
neutrality only when a war breaks out 
may very well have pursued up to that mo- 
ment a policy hostile to one or the other 
of the belligerents. In such a case, the 
belligerent government whose interests 
had been injured would be slow to admit 
that, by a simple proclamation of neu- 
trality, all responsibility could be waived 
for anterior acts. 

So the conduct of England in the war 
of 1870 proves beyond cavil the absolute 
necessity and the great advantage of the 
neutrality of small states. But it does 
not follow from this fact that the will- 
ingness of the Great Powers to declare 
the neutrality of a small state is the only 
source for such a state of this peaceful 
and privileged position. The true source 
of the neutrality of a state lies in its 
geographic position, its history, its inter- 
ests, and, above all, in its firm determina- 
tion to preserve this situation at any cost. 

To apply this consideration to Den- 
mark, we would say that it has the in- 
contestable right to proclaim its perpetual 
neutrality by a declaration addressed to 
all the nations of the civilized world. In 
all probability several of the Powers 
would make haste to assent to such a 
declaration emanating from the sover- 
eignty of the Danish State. In case of 
war, the Powers which have the greatest 
interest in the Baltic Sea, and which can 
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never permit Denmark to be conquered 
or the key to this sea to be taken violent- 
ly from her, would be quick to lend their 
generous and effective protection to a 
neutral Denmark. 

It is probable that some Power would 
be found on the banks of the Baltic Sea 
ready to follow the example given in 
1870 by Great Britain on the shore of 
the North Sea. If the neutrality of Den- 
mark were then an actual fact, such as. 
sistance would be the performance of a 
duty and the effective affirmation of a 
right. If the neutrality of Denmark were 
proclaimed merely ad hoc, in case of war 
already declared, the assistance of a pro- 
tecting Power would then become an act 
of politics and a combination or alliance 
against the common enemy. 

A small state which only desires to live 
in tranquillity and in peace ought to take 
every possible precaution not to become 
a sport in the great game of international 
politics, which crushes more often than it 
creates. 

Such are the conclusions which seem 
to us dictated by common sense. “ Com- 
mon sense,” said Guizot, “is the genius 
of humanity.” Unfortunately, the sad 
experience of life teaches us that this 
“genius of humanity,” even if it reigns, 
does not always control the ideas and 
actions of men. 


Sr. Pererssurc, Russia. ) 
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The Congo Free State Courts 


BY THE REV. W. M. MORRISON, D.D. 


[When Dr. Morrison returned to this country from his mission station in the 
Congo Free State, he wrote an article entitled “The Misgovernment of the Congo Free 


State,” which we published in our issue of July 9th. 


Since then the situation in the 


Congo Free State has excited the pity and indignation of the civilized world.—Epr1rTor.] 


ITHIN the past few months most 
astonishing facts have been 
published to the world regard- 

ing the atrocious ill treatment of the na- 
tive people by the Government of the 
Congo Independent State. These state- 
ments have now come from so many 
reliable sources — from missionaries, 
traders, travelers, and even Government 
officials—that the world is no longer in 
doubt as to the facts concerning the re- 





volting and disgraced system of slavery 
now carried on there by the King of 
Belgium, and done, too, all the more 
shame, in the name and under the guise 
of philanthropy. 

Since these facts have thus been 
brought to light, King Leopold at first 
flatly denied that any such atrocities had 
been committed. When he found that 
such flat denials would not satisfy the 
public, he proceeded to give explana- 
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tions, the most remarkable of these ex- 
planations being that he thus forced the 
helpless natives into military and labor 
service in order to civilize them. This 
explanation may perhaps satisfy this 
heartless and conscienceless King, who 
has as result of this forced labor and mili- 
tary system become the largest dealer in 
ivory and rubber in the world, but such 
an explanation will not satisfy the Chris- 
tian civilized world when it is remem- 
bered that this system of government 
necessarily results in untold cruelties and 
injustices toward the native peoples. 

A favorite method the King and his 
Government have of blinding the pub- 
lic to the true situation there is to say 
that all cases of cruelty to the natives 
are carefully investigated by the courts 
in the country and offenders are in- 
variably punished. This seems a very 
strong argument and it is the purpose of 
this article to show from my personal 
experience with this matter in the Congo 
State courts that so far from justice be- 
ing done, these so-called courts of justice 
are only used as veils with which to 
blind the eyes of the world to the awful 
scenes of cruelty, oppression and often 
of bloodshed which are being enacted in 
that unfortunate land. It is a most de- 
plorable state of affairs in the administra- 
tion of the government of any country 
when the courts in that country cannot 
be trusted to do justice, and this is es- 
pecially true in a country like the Congo 
Free State, where the King of Belgium 
has absolute control and the natives have 
no appeal from the decision of his courts. 

To clearly see that it is absolutely im- 
possible to get justice done in such courts 
it is only necessary to state that all the 
officials in charge have been appointed 
by the King and sent out as his tools, 
and they know full well that it would be 
all their positions were worth and per- 
haps their heads, too, if they insisted on 
giving justice to the native people in 
opposition to the system of oppression 
and slavery which the King has set into 
operation there. 

It is a fact, however, that the Gov- 
ernment officials there are not to blame 
for the cruelties ; they are only acting un- 
der orders from superior officers, and the 
supreme officer -is the King himself. I 
have there made complaint to the Gover- 
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nor himself regarding his under officials, 
who were scouring through the country, 
catching men by force to be made into 
soldiers and laborers. The only answer I 
could get was that the official was acting 
entirely within the law, that the State had 
a right to force men into service. Of 
course, the so-called courts can do noth- 
ing and will do nothing for the relief of 
the natives under such circumstances. 

I shall only give one or two out of 
many illustrations which I could give 
of the working of the Congo courts. 
There had been a terrible outrage com- 
mitted near one of our mission stations. 
According to the usual custom, a gang 
of State people, from the State post at 
Suluabourgh, came near to one of our 
mission stations. Of course, they were 
sent by the State official at that post, 
were given guns and all necessary am- 
munition. They went out on a raiding 
expedition; they killed many innocent 
men,and women. One of our mission- 
aries found them with a large number 
of human hands drying over a fire, and 
the leader of the expedition said that 
these hands were to be taken back to his 
white State officer to show that his work 
had been well done. In the name of our 
mission I reported these outrages to the 
King in a personal letter to him. A judge 
came to investigate the charges I had 
made. The decision was rendered that 
the white official had nothing to do with 
the matter and the people who made the 
raid were never punished. No one, up 
to date, has ever been punished or 
ever will be punished for that awful 
outrage—and that is only one of many 
such outrages which have been com- 
mitted and are now being com- 
mitted in the Congo Free State. The 
King of Belgium is always hypocritically 
proclaiming to the world that he wants 
the report of such injustices, so that the 
perpetrators can be punished. It can 
be easily seen that he is not concerned as 
to results when he knows that the courts 
will never render a decision contrary to 
his will. Occasionally a subordinate of- 
ficial is punished and kept perhaps for a 
few months at Boma, and great capital 
is made of this, but I defy the State to 
point to a single man in high official 
circles who has ever been punished, for 
they, including the King himself, are 
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really the guilty ones. It is not reason- 
able to suppose that a man is going to 
punish himself. 

I shall mention only one other case. 
Something over a year ago a white State 
official came to my station at Luebo and 
there, after my extracting from him the 
promise that he would take no one away 
by force, he caught in the forests, where 
the poor natives had fled for safety, 
eighteen men, and I saw these men taken 
away with ropes around their necks. 
Terror had reigned in our section for 
some months. I reported this situation 
of affairs to the Government. A judge, as 
he was called, came to investigate the 
charges I had made. It could be easily 
seen all the way through that it was his 
purpose only to take down such evidence 
as he wanted in order to free his fellow 
official, who had ordered the raid. The 
witnesses were examined in secret, tho 
I bitterly protested against such mani- 
fest trickery and injustice. The evidence 
thus obtained and left in the hands of 
this official unsealed was sent on to 
Boma, where it was to be examined by 
another tool of the King, called the Di- 
rector of Justice. The resulting decision 
was as might have been expected: No- 
body guilty and nobody punished, tho 
a sacred treaty stipulation guaranteeing 
to the natives their rights had been ruth- 
lessly broken. The King, or some of 
his agents, has made representation to the 
United States Government, when com- 
plaint was officially made against such 
conduct toward the natives, that the of- 
ficial had been removed and punished. 
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Regarding this latter statement, I deny it 
in toto. The Governor himself last April 
at Boma informed me that the officer’s 
term of service was completed and that 
he was going home to Belgium on a fur- 
lough. I came home with him on the 
same steamer. This is how much pun- 
ishment he received for ruthlessly driv- 
ing 5,000 natives as fugitives into the 
forests, where some of them died of 
starvation, for breaking up homes and 
thrusting men into the most cruel and 
abject slavery far away from their native 
region. 

But why recount more examples , of 
Congo State justice? It is clearly to be 
seen that the whole system of so-called 
courts is just a part of the settled régime 
to pillage, enslave and kill the natives 
and then blatantly point to these cor- 
rupt courts as a vindication for such 
conduct. How much longer will the 
Powers which organized the Congo Free 
State, and are responsible for the situa- 
tion of affairs, permit themselves to be 
blinded by taking as the word of justice 
the decisions of these iniquitious courts? 
The United States had an important 
part in the founding of the Congo State, 
so. our Government has a peculiar re- 
sponsibility. Since the King and his 
accomplices in this great crime deny so 
strenuously these charges made by my- 
self and others, I simply ask that an im- 
partial commission be appointed to go 
there and investigate the situation, and 
I feel sure that a revelation of atrocities 
will be made which will stagger the 
civilized world. 

Lexincton, VA. 


ie 


H eritage 


BY ERNEST NEAL LYON 


WuxaAt joy of ours is garlanded to-day? 
The liberty to labor,—and to play,— 
The song and vision on the upward way! 


The precious heritage of heroes past,— 
Their purpose single, and achievement vast,— 
They gave it gladly. May we guard it fast! 


We sing of prowess and imperious will, 
Of quiet Industry’s unwearied skill, 
And,-—source of all,—Love’s spirit, pure and 


still! 
Newark, N. J. 














General Schuyler 


PerHAPS no other General of the 
American Army during our Revolution- 
ary War deserved better and fared worse 
in respect to popular favor than did 
Philip Schuyler. It was a clear case of 
wrong-headedness on the part of the mul- 
titude. Few men earned and received 
more of the personal confidence of Wash- 
ington, Greene, Franklin and other great 
men, eminent in field or in council], and 
that they were justified in so trusting him 
events conclusively proved, tho in the 
meanwhile the man had suffered much 
from wounded honor and the country 
from the lack of the service he had been 
prevented from rendering. 

The reasons for the feeling of those 
who distrusted General Schuyler, Mr. 
Tuckerman* shows to have been partly 
due to the envious machinations of Gen- 
eral Gates and other men of more ambi- 
tion than ability or patriotism, both in 
and out of the Continental Congress and 
the Army, and partly to a personal dis- 
like among the New England troops. 
That Schuyler did not possess those 
qualities which render a man popular 
with the masses must be admitted, and 
besides this, he was too strict a discipli- 
narian to please a raw militia; but the 
roots of the dislike lay much further be- 
neath the surface. There had been for 
centuries a commercial rivalry between 
England and Holland, and the sons of 
the two countries had brought their petty 
distrusts and rivalries with them when 
they came to the New England and the 
New Amsterdam, where, even in the face 
of common dangers and in defense of 
common interests, it was long before they 
became reconciled to each other. In their 
hearts the comfort loving Dutch, wealthy 
by contrast, despised the spare New Eng- 
landers, who lived so much more simply 
and hardily than themselves, while the 
New Englanders resented this contempt 
from those who—speaking chiefly their 
own language, as most of them still did— 





* LIFE OF GENERAL PHILIP SCHUYLER, 1733- 
1804. By Bayard Tuckerman. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.60 net. 
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seemed to them like foreigners and were 
to be distrusted accordingly. 

Rare indeed are the men who have 
shown grander qualities in difficult situa- 
tions than General Schuyler, and it is 
good to see them recognized as they are, 
and deserve to be, by so judicious a 





GENERAL 


PHILIP SCHUYLER 


writer as Mr. Tuckerman. The material 
for the biography, tho comparatively 
slender in relation to General Schuyler’s 
private and political life, was richer as 
regards his military career, and all has 
been used with admirable skill and effect. 

With the biographer the reader must 
deeply regret the loss of the entire and 
voluminuous correspondence between 
General Schuyler and his beloved son- 
in-law, Alexander Hamilton, during the 
important years from the latter’s mar- 
riage in 1779 to the deaths of Hamilton 
and Schuyler, which both occurred in 
1804. In mercy to the possible descend- 
ants of the perpetrator of this atrocty 
Mr. Tuckerman has refrained from giv- 
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ing the name of the singular person who 
—upon the notion that this correspond- 
ence was too free in personal reflections 
—took upon himself the responsibility of 
destroying the whole of those able and 
interesting letters of an inestimable value 
to the history of our country and espe- 
cially to that of the Federalist party. 

We cannot close without calling atten- 
tion to the admirable simplicity of Mr. 
Tuckerman’s literary style. 


2 
The Unity of Plato’s Thought 


THE pleasure of commending heart- 
ily a classical study for any but dry-as- 
dust qualities comes to us so infre- 
quently that we are prone to dwell on 
the occasion. Professor Shorey’s 
monograph on The Unity of Plato’s 
Thought * is, as befits its place in this 
series of Decennial Publications, di- 
rected primarily to scholars, to special- 
ists, in fact, but it bears a message of 
encouragement likewise to all who are 
interested in the humanistic value of 
classical studies, and who believe that 
a revival of human interest in Greek 
would do more for American culture 
than would any other discipline. Pro- 
fessor Shoréy knows Plato as the old- 
fashioned divine knew his Bible, and 
he is, so far as we can recollect at the 
moment, the only classical scholar in 
this country to-day who, without fall- 
ing into the quagmire of dilettantism, 
can write as if Greek literature were 
an embodiment of any genuine and pro- 
foundly important “ criticism of life.” 
If such a remark seems too harsh and 
sweeping, let the objector reflect on the 
enormous difficulty of pursuing a stren- 
uous course of philological studies 
without losing the sense of literary val- 
ues and the power of relating literature 
philosophically to life. 

Professor Shorey’s present mono- 
graph is an attack on the exaggerated 
use of the so-called Sprachstatistik as 
applied to Plato’s works by Lutoslaw- 
skijand others, who by counting up the 
number of times various particles are 
employed and by other statistical meth- 
ods attempt to determine the chrono- 
logical order of the Dialogs. Such a 


*Tnp Unity oF PLaTo’s TuoreutT. By Paul 
Shorey. [Decennial Publications.] The University 
of Chicago Press. $1.25. 
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system would appear to be innocent, 
and indeed in itself is perfectly harm- 
less and possibly profitable. Only 
those who have some first hand ac- 
quaintance with the actual application 
of this method and others of a like na- 
ture can form a‘conception of the in- 
credible absurdities into which it leads 
scholars who are apparently endowed 
in other respects with ordinary com- 
mon sense. In the case of Plato in 
particular, it has led to a criticism of 
his philosophical development which no 
one to whom the Dialogs have any real 
meaning could for a moment accept 
and which Professor Shorey has here 
exposed with keen insight and minute_ 
scholarship. 


“ This method,” he remarks with justice (and 
his words might be applied to many another 
method of the schools), “misleads scholars of 
great acumen and erudition to make false 
points, to labor fantastic analogies and to cite 
irrelevant parallels. It betrays them into mis- 
placed emphasis, disregard of the context and 
positive mistranslation. In short, it necessi- 
tates the systematic violation of all the canons 
of simple, sane and natural interpretation of 
literature.” 


For an illustration of the true spirit 
in which Plato ought to be approached, 
we cite the following paragraph: 

“Expositors of Plato seem strangely ob- 
livious of the limits thus far set to all systems 
of philosophy, They treat as peculiar defects 
of Plato the inconsistencies which they detect 
in his ultimate metaphysics after they have 
elaborated it into a rigid system which he with 
sound instinct evaded by poetry and myth. 
They habitually write as if they themselves and 
their intelligent readers were in possession of 
a final philosophy which reconciles all conflict- 
ing claims of metaphysical analysis and com- 
mon sense, and from the hights of which they 
may study merely as a historical phenomenon 
Plato’s primitive fumbling with such problems 
as the nature of universals, the antimony of 
unity and plurality in thought and things, the 
relation of mind and body, the possibility of a 
consciousness of self or a knowledge of knowl- 
edge, the proof of immortality, the freedom of 
the will, the difficulty of conceiving or defining 
good, except in relation to evil, the alternative 
of accepting thoroughgoing relativism and 
phenomenalism or of positing a noumenon that 
cannot be described or brought into intelligible 
relation with phenomena. We are told that he 
has ‘keine Ableitung des Sinnlichen,’ as if there 
were somewhere extant a satisfactory deduc- 
tion of the sensible world from some higher 
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metaphysical principle. It is objected that the 
relation of the ideas to the Deity is undefined, 
and that the personality of God is not investi- 
gated, as if any results could follow from an 
attempt to define the relation of the metaphys- 
ical noumenon to the Deity, or from an investi- 
gation of the personality of God. The absence 
of a complete table of categories is taken as a 
defect in Plato’s system or as a proof of the 
immaturity of the Phedrus, as if the Aristo- 
telian and Kantian categories were not mere 
illusions of the metaphysical instinct, and Plato 
was not far wiser in proposing only such cate- 
gories and classifications as the argument in 
hand required.” 
& 


Some Failures of Natural 
Selection 


THERE are distinct and easily notice- 
able currents in present day biological 
thought that are setting away from Dar- 
winism. They represent not only the in- 
evitable reaction of the next generation 
against any scientific doctrine widely ac- 
cepted by its predecessor, but they are 
also the index of positive advances in 
biology, whose significance fails of proper 
explanation on the older theory. What 
is shown up as inadequate in Darwinism 
is not the general scheme of evolution, 
the possibility of which is assumed, but 
the failure of the theory of natural selec- 
tion to explain many observed facts, 
whose truth is too certain to admit of 
denial or minimization. 

The volume* under review emphasizes 
especially the inability of those who 
would cling closely to Darwinian prin- 
ciples to explain the origin of life, since 
all biologic observation confirms the truth 
only of biogenesis,—life from preceding 
life, and not a bit of evidence can be 
found for spontaneous generation. The 
origin of life from another planet in the 
shape of star dust seeds or ova often 
suggested presents some practically in- 
superable difficulties from an astrono- 
mical standpoint, one of the principal of 
which is that in any catastrophe that 
would give the occasion for such a fling- 
ing off of organic particles more than 
sufficient heat would be developed to de- 
stroy all living things. It may be added, 
moreover, that even if life on our planet 
were to have come from such a source 





*Dovusts ABouT DARWINISM. By a Semt- 


Darwinian, 


New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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this would only put the origin of life one 
step further back, but would leave its 
explanation still an unsolved problem. In 
this question, of course, it is the followers 
of Darwin, and especially Heckel rather 
than Darwin himself, who are refuted, 
since Darwin speculated very little in this 
line. 

It is with regard to the mysteries of 
reproduction, however, and the origin 
of instincts, that the principle of natural 
selection is found most lacking in its 
capacity to explain present day difficul- 
ties in biology. The most wonderfully 
interesting facts in the biological sciences 
are those which relate to the marvelous 
solicitude of parents for their as yet un- 
born young, or for such as are unable 
to care for themselves. In the insects 
in which the occurrence of transforma- 
tion makes mother and offspring quite 
different ceatures, usually of very differ- 
ent or even quite contrary tastes, this 
becomes one of the greatest marvels of 
nature. There are insects that bore a 
hole, put in a supply of food, deposit 
their eggs, and then go away never to- 
return. The Sphex, an insect allied to 
the wasp, presents an extreme case of 
this, and, therefore, illustrates well the 
difficulty with regard to which Darwin- 
ism manifestly fails. At the end of a 
long passage this insect hollows out sev- 
eral chambers and deposits an egg in 
each. She then captures insects for food 
for the future larve, each different 
variety of sphex providing a different 
kind of food: crickets, spiders, beetles 
and caterpillars. Each insect victim is 
stung in a special way, so as to paralyze 
it. The victim lives for weeks and thus 
provides fresh food for the larve. 
Spiders are stung through the central 
ganglion ; beetles through the main nerve 
between the first pair of legs. In order 
to accomplish this the beetle must be 
thrown on its back. Crickets, grass- 
hoppers and caterpillars are disposed of 
by special sting methods for each kind of 
insects. The wonderful instincts that 
enable the sphex to accomplish its pur- 
pose of providing food for young it will 
never see, are entirely beyond explana- 
tion by any process of natural selection. 
The conclusion, according to the Semi- 
Darwinian author of the volume, must 
be that there has been “in the living 
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world the intervention of a Being pos- 
sessing the attributes of intelligence, in- 
tention and power.” 


Wood Carving Design and Workmanship- 
By George Jack. D. Appleton & Co., 
$1.40 net. 

The third volume in the artistic crafts 
series of technical handbooks has to do 
with wood-carving. Like the books that 
have preceded it in the series, the pres- 
ent volume aims at being practical, and 
the artist and the artisan carver will 
both find it exceedingly helpful. The 
aims and conditions of work from the 
standpoint of the student and apprentice 
are first set forth. The tools used and 
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something about them naturally follow. 
It is interesting to note that carvers use 
from half a dozen tools on simple work 
up to twenty or thirty for the more in- 
tricate carvings, this number being a 
selection out of a large stock numbering 
possibly a hundred or more. The book 
considers also the various woods used 
for carving, after which the subject of 
design in detail is considered. The 
technique of wood carving, its styles, the 
sources of inspiration, the classical catv- 
ings and much else all find places in the 
book that are well worth studying. Six- 
teen excellent collotype plates are used 
as illustrations in the book. The increase 
of wood carving as applied to furniture, 
interior decoration, in various architec- 
tural ways, in churches, theaters and 
other public and semi-public buildings, 
and even in railway coaches, makes a 
convenient handbook, such as is the pres- 
ent book, most acceptable to a growing 
class in the a 


Ponkapog Papers. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00 net. 

A more delightfully written series of 
comments and anecdotes does not often 
appear than this little book, which Mr. 
Aldrich names quaintly from his home in 
the village “nestled under the wing of 
the Blue Hills” (not without a thought 
for the neat alliteration, he admits), and 
which is apparently gleaned from his 
diary (if he keeps such) and note books. 
The volume contains also several chap- 
ters of a more conventional sort, such as 
the sketch of Tom Folio and the more 
elaborate essay on Robert Herrick; but 
the anecdotes are the heart of the matter. 
What could be better than this? 

“Mr. Brookfield’s father was, on one occa- 
sion, dining at the Oxford and Cambridge Club 
with George Venables, Frank Lushington, Al- 
fred Tennyson and others. ‘ After dinner,’ re- 
lates the randon recollector, ‘the poet insisted 
upon putting his feet on the table, tilting back 
his chair more Americano. There were stran- 
gers in the room, and he was expostulated with 
for his uncouthness, but in vain. ‘Do put down 
your feet!’ pleaded his host. ‘Why should 
I?’ retorted Tennyson. ‘I’m very comfortable 
as I am.’ ‘Every one’s staring at you,’ said 
another. ‘Let ’em stare,’ replied the poet 
placidly. ‘ Alfred,’ said my father, ‘ people will 
think you’re Longfellow.’ Down went the feet. 
That more Americano of Brookfield the 
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younger is delicious with its fine insular flavor, 
but the holding up of Longfellow—the soul of 
gentleness, the prince of courtesy—as a buga- 
boo of bad manners is simply inimitable. It 
will take England years to detect the full un- 
conscious humor of it.” 


By 
Boston: Little, 


Indians of the Painted Desert Regicn. 
George Wharton James. 
Brown & Co., $2.00 net. 

Mr. James tells us that he has been 
familiar with the Great American Desert, 
with all its magic phenomena of nature 
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you will see such a landscape of color as exists 
nowhere else in the world. It suggests the 
thought of God’s original palette—where he 
experimented in color ere he decided how to 
paint the sunset, tint the sun-kissed hills at 
dawn, give red to the rose, green to the leaves, 
yellow to the sunflowers and the varied colors 
of baby-blue eyes, violets, portulacas, poppies 
and cacti; where he concluded to distribute 
color throughout his world instead of making 
it all sombre in grays and black.” 


In this iridescent land live the Indian 
tribes whose habits and traditions form 





In the Heart of the Painted Desert 


(From “ The Indians of the Painted Desert Region *’) 


and its strange inhabitants, for twenty 
years, and the fulness of his descrip- 
tions in these chapters would prove his 
knowledge of the country without any 
such assurance from the author. The 
Painted Desert, the Spaniards first 
named the region, and a paragraph from 
Mr. James’s Introduction will at once 
explain the meaning of this title and give 
an illustration of his somewhat over- 


blown style: 


“Stand with me on the summit of one of the 
towering mountains that guard the region and 


the substance of a thoroughly readable 
book. The numerous illustrations are 
from photographs taken by the author 
or by his special artist, who accompanied 
him. 

& 


Judgment. By Alice Brown. 
Harper & Bros., $1.25. 
This novel is worthy of note only be- 
cause the author introduces the same 
problem which is the basis of James Lane 
Allen’s recent story, whether a man is 
under obligations to confess his youthful 
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follies to the woman he is about to marry. 
But apparently she does not really grasp 
the principle involved, and treats the 
question rather disgustingly from the 
sentimental point of view. When a writ- 
er has proved by such stories as “ King’s 
End” and “ Marguerite Warrener ” that 
she is capable of excellent work, to trade 
upon her own literary reputation with a 
flimsy, melodramatic tale of this kind is 
particularly objectionable. 


a 


El Dorado. By Ridgely Torrence. New York: 
John Lane, $1.50. 


For the tragice poet there is one thing 
essential: that he should refrain from 
cluttering with material circumstance the 
moral conflict on which his drama must 
finally turn. For this reason the search 
for mere wealth or picturesqueness of 
setting or incident should be deprecated 
rather than encouraged, inasmuch as it 
increases the writer’s difficulty in keeping 
the real issue prominent. With respect 
to the whirl of life, whose profound eth- 
ical significance he is engaged in eliciting, 
his two best associates are simplicity and 
severity. It is in this particular that Mr. 
Torrence’s tragedy of El Dorado leaves 
much to be desired, when judged by the 
light of that A2schylus whom he invokes 
in his Prologue. His motives are the 
usual ones of tragedy, to be sure; but 
these simple human emotions are lost in 
the complexity of their physical investi- 
ture. The action is laid in the sixteenth 
century and hinges on a search for the 
seven cities of Cibola, the scene being 
laid, first in Mexico, and “ afterward dis- 
persedly in the United States.” To sub- 
due such a luxuriance of material, the 
glare of a half-savage tropical city, the 
mystery of desert and wilderness, hun- 
ger, thirst and delirium, to the main end 
of tragedy, requires more power than is 
ordinarily found at the command of a be- 
ginner. And as might be supposed, Mr. 
Torrence makes his best effect with the 
more romantic elements of his play. 


& 


Flodden Field. By Alfred Austin. 
York: Harper & Bros., $1.20. 
Mr. Austin’s Flodden Field is a very 
creditable exercise in dramatic verse. It 
is rather pleasant than otherwise to read 
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these obsolescent forms of poetry; but 
the writer who undertakes them must be 
prepared to redeem their lack of vitality 
by some very striking merits of his own. 
Browning, we are told, has done so in 
“ Pippa Passes,” but then he had to sac- 
rifice his dramatic integrity, and it is 
very questionable whether he has ever 
done so in any of his other dramas, as 
certainly Tennyson has not in his—so 
that Mr. Austin is at all events in good 
company. Still tragedy is the kind of 
thing by which we expect to see the poet 
make his début; every literary man 
should have written a tragedy at some 
time of his life—and suppressed it, tho 
if he does publish it, we are prepared to 
treat it indulgently in view of his youth 
and the frailty of man. But there is 
something a little incongruous in finding 
the craftsman persisting in the tasks of 
his apprenticeship.—Truly the way of 
the poet is hard nowadays, to say noth- 
ing of the way of the feudal poet. 


& 


Everyman: A Morality Play. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Montrose J. Moses. 
New York: J. F. Taylor & Co., $1.00. 

In this edition of the famous old 
Morality play, brought into popular 
notice last year by its presentation on 
the stage, Mr. Moses has preserved 
the original spelling, and has sought by 
comparison of already existing editions 
to create as perfect a text as possible. 
The Introduction is a scholarly survey 
of the early history of the drama lead- 
ing up to the Mysteries and Moralities. 
It is evident that Mr. Moses has not 
studied rhetoric as faithfully as he has 
dramaturgy, otherwise he would not 
indulge (more than once) in such Eng- 
lish as this: “ Finding this was detract- 
ing from the church’s chief object, re- 
strictions were vigorously imposed.” 
It is a pity that a valuable book should 
be marred by slovenliness of this sort. 


& 


Hetty Wesley. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 

Out of the life of the Wesleys, Mr. 
Quiller-Couch has succeeded in mak- 
ing a book somewhat resembling a 
novel or romance. The narrative of 
this work is conducted with Mr. 
Couch’s usual briskness and vigor. But 
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the construction is very much inferior 
to his best. It is not that his book suf- 
fers from a surfeit of fact, as is so often 
the case with this hybrid of history and 
fiction, but rather from an insufficiency 
of thread to make out the pattern; it 
is decidedly décousu and, like Dr. John- 
son’s net, full of “ interstices between 
the intersections.” And this is to say 
nothing of a set of inflections which are 
less literary than biographical ; for it is 
notable in re the historical novel that 
the accentuations of life do not coincide 
with those of art. By entangling with 
his web several lines of circumstance 
that belong, not to his story, but to the 
universe at large, Mr. Couch has tried 
to indicate something of the large de- 
sign of Providence in the Wesleys’s fate 
and something of that ulterior and uni- 
versal unity which lies outside of the 
province of literature in the inscrutable 
counsels of God. On this account the 
attempt, however im- 
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sinister there is, as Mr. Couch makes it 
out, in the rule of that austere old fam- 
ily tyrant, the Rev. Samuel Wesley, 
Sr., who binds poverty, misery and ruin 
relentlessly upon the backs of his 
women in a blind conceit of the ends 
of Providence with his sons—but some- 
thing sublime in it, too, as relieved for 
us against the background of history. 
Not in vain did they suffer on the edge 
of fire and flood and starvation, those 
women, patient or mutinous, mother 
and sisters of John and Charles Wes- 
ley, instruments of an invincible de- 
termination working to ends it never 
guessed. 
& 


Pioneer Spaniards in Nerth America. By 
William Henry Johnson. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., $1.20 net. 

We are not quite sure whether Mr. 

Johnson designed his book for youthful 

readers or for adults. Certainly we mean 








pressive it may be made, 
is bound to be unsatis- 
factory in its very na- 
ture, because the har- 
mony into which we 
must suppose the cos- 
mos to resolve to the eye 
of omniscience is not 
identical with the partial 
harmony of art, which 
must contain its ration- 
ale within itself. For 
these reasons Hetty 
Wesley seems to us the 
most unsatisfactory 
novel of Mr. Couch’s 
we have read. Nor is 
it much better as a 
biography. What saves it, and even 
makes it, for it is made in a sense 
before it ends, is not the character of 
the heroine, who seems half-stifled in 
the loose fray of the story; not the 
vividness of the scenes, which are, with 
a few exceptions, by no means so 
sharply etched as our author’s usually 
are, and which diffuse toward the close 
into a sort of undulating mist—what 
saves it for the reader of any general 
information is after all just this im- 
pertinent but impressive sense of fatal- 
ity whose implications he is prepared 
to supply from without. Something 

















The Parliest Known Picture of a Buffalo 
(From “ Pioneer Spaniards in North America:’’) 


no derogation to his work when we say 
that it makes good reading for boys and 
girls in whom the romantic daring and 
inflated hopes of Ponce de Leon, Her- 
nando de Soto and the other reckless ad- 
venturers are calculated to arouse par- 
tieular interest. Mr. Johnson has not 
neglected the later authorities on the sub- 
ject, and presents the Aztecs and other 
aborigines as they really lived and 
fought. The volume is abundantly illus- 
trated, the pictures being taken for the 
most part from early documents and’ 
prints, and possessing thus genuine his- 
toric value. 
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The Samaritans. By J. A. Steuart. 


York: Fleming H. Revell Co., $1.50. 

A cycloramic romance which begins 
with the slum life in East London and 
ends there in a sort of dramatic rotation 
of hideous pictures of degradation, crime 
and suffering. There is no well defined 
conclusion to the tale, but one feels that 
it ends because the author has exhausted 
his imagination and the reader’s nerves. 
To say that he has written interestingly 
and effectively of the situation but faint- 
ly suggests the lurid horror of the book. 
He shows a genius for exploiting the fe- 
rocious and goblin side of deformed hu- 
man nature, and the book is evidently 
veracious enough to prove useful to those 
interested in understanding the condi- 
tions of slum life. 


Pa Gladden. By Elizabeth Chovey Waltz. 
New York: The Century Co., $1.50. 

Pa Gladden is an old Kentucky farmer 
who has “ second sight,” a heart full of 
“redeemin’ love,’ and a mind _ that 
aspired after “ God onspeakable.” In him 
simplicity and courage are united with a 
turtle dove shrewdness, and we shall be 
better for making his acquaintance. 
Many of the stories are perfect in art and 
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sentiment, but occasionally the author 
makes the mistake most characteristic of 
those writers who attempt a romantic in- 
terpretation of spiritual living. She 
dwells too much upon the emotional fea- 
tures of goodness, and the effectiveness 
of her work is weakened by a too insist- 
ent sentimentality. Another fault is the 
incredibility of some incidents recorded. 
Thus when Pa Gladden, aided by a super- 
naturally intelligent horse, wins an idiot 
child back to reason and _ intelligence 
through “ redeemin’ love,” the author is 
guilty of a perversion of sacred things 
no more permissible in fiction than it 
would be possible in real life. It is high 
time, indeed, that some romancers as well 
as so-called Christian Scientists recog- 
nized the biological limitations of life, 
and gave up falsifying facts that are a 
part of our physical scriptures. It is not 
only a moral blasphemy to represent “ re- 
deemin’ love” in this way, but to many 
it is a repulsive use to make of an influ- 
ence peculiar to the spiritual faculties. In 
the course of time science will rectify 
these crudities in literary art, and the 
sooner the better. Meanwhile Pa Glad- 
den is a rosy old saint, who will win 
many hearts, in spite of his indiscrimi- 











“Fer this Food” 


(Illustration from “ Pa Gladden ”’) 
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nate spirituality. And while the author’s 
dialect is at times, like her sentimentality, 
exaggerated, it is, on the whole, quaint 
and refreshing. 


The Vagabond. By Frederick Palmer. 
York. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 


New 


This is Mr. Palmer’s first novel, and it 
is something better than merely promis- 
ing. The author has the gift of making 
out delightful meanings with his words. 
He freshens familiar ideas with youthful 
wit and a vigorous imagination. Appar- 
ently he is still young enough himself 
to write out all the bold hopes and beau- 
tiful absurdities of the boyhood mind. 
Certainly the brave young “ vagabond ” 
in the story, whose ambition was to run 
away, climb a mountain, own a mine, and 
find a girl, embodies the valorous ambi- 
tions of nearly every little boy in the 
world. And while this hero becomes a 
fine gentleman before the end of the 
story, every reader will care more for the 
little fellow with the short nose, stout 
chin and freckled face who ran away one 
night from his horror haunted home to 
find his mountain. 


The Blood Lilies. By W. A. Fraser. 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 

A land of romance is the great Cana- 
dian Northwest, with its vast forest 
stretches, its evil sulphuric Muskeg (the 
deadly, bottomless “ Devil’s Lake ” of the 
Indians) ; its mysterious trails, through 
spruce and prairie, and its hardy race of 
Scotch and French-Canuck frontiersmen, 
half-breeds and full-blooded redskins. 
Against this picturesque background 
stand out in bold relief and vigorous life- 
likeness Sandy Cameron, “ huge of struc- 
ture and great in gentleness,” father of 
Malcolm, who wins for wife Franchette 
Gourelot, after a contest of wits and en- 
durance wherein the Church of England 
prevails over that of Rome; Wolf Run- 
ner, the Cree; Mi-yah-tis, his woman, 
and last (since the first shall be last), lit- 
tle Mas-ki-sis, their son, upon whose 
naming bloomed “ the red moon of dis- 
aster and the blood-lilies of bravery—the 
courage-flowers.” The art that can so 


New 


graphically draw such a poetic, dramatic 
and pathetic picture as this of the wild 
life of these rude Northland folk is viable 
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and enduring, and Mr. Fraser may fairly 
claim “ by right of trove” and that of 
supremacy for the purposes of romance 
his lien upon the region he describes. 


& 


Jewel. By Clara Louise Burnham. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50. 


Another Christian Science tract con- 
cealed, like a sugar coated allopathic pill, 
in the alluring form of a novel. But Miss 
Burnham is to be congratulated upon the 
fact that she has discovered a harmless 
and legitimate use of Christian Science. 
Its absurdities are spiritual and romantic, 
and especially suited to forms of fiction. 
“ Jewel,” the ingenious little proselytiz- 
ing apostle of the belief, is a child worth 
knowing, not on account of the doctrines 
she teaches, of course, but because of the 
curious situations evolved by them in her 
relations to the world which trusts the 
curing of all its pains and aches to the 
remedies of Materia Medica. The liter- 
ary effect is marred somewhat by the evi- 
dent earnestness of the author in present- 
ing the Christian Scientist’s point of 
view; but, on the whole, it is an enter- 
taining story, brightened by much wit 
and a real knowledge of heart-diseased 
human nature. 


Literary Notes 


A NEw section of “The Oxford English 
Dictionary,” containing words from Lock to 
Lynn, runs to 16 more pages than usual and 
completes the letter L. 


....T wo new volumes of the Dent-Macmil- 
lan Thackeray contain “Contributions to 
Punch” and “ Denis Duval, etc.” (Price, $1.00 
each. ) 

....The third volume of the Dent-Dutton 
edition of Lamb contains the Critical Essays. 
The frontispiece is an excellent photogravure 
of Fanny Kelly, to whom Lamb made a formal 
proposal of marriage. (Price, $1.50 net.) 


...-The third volume of the “First Folio 
Edition” of Shakespeare contains “ The Come- 
die of Errors,” and is marked by the same ex- 
cellent features as the two preceding volumes. 
In many respects this may be regarded as the 
most desirable of the easily obtainable editions 
of the Plays. (Price, 50 cents.) 


....Putnams issue a second edition of Joseph 
McCabe’s “Twelve Years in a Monastery.” 
This work, which made no little sensation at 
its appearance six years ago, has been changed 
very slightly in the present revision. “I have 
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therefore,” says the author, “taken the oppor- 
tunity to revise the whole work, and now offer 
it as my mature judgment on, and as a com- 
pletely unemotional and true depictment of, the 
system it describes.” 


....‘ The Essays of Leigh Hunt,” edited by 
Arthur Symons for the Dent-Dutton series, 
makes an unusually attractive volume. To 
quote from the Preface: “ Here, the illustrator 
[Mr. H. M. Brock] will be seen collaborating 
with Leigh Hunt in his endeavor to bring 
vividly before us those aspects of streets, and 
shops, and theaters, and manners, which change 
from generation to generation, gaining, from 
generation to generation, something of the ad- 
ditional interest of things which already belong 
to the past.” (Price, $1.25.) 


....Lhe elaborately planned series of Unit 
Books begins with the issue of “Letters and 
Addresses of Abraham Lincoln” and “The 
Marble Faun.” The price of these books is 
determined in a manner quite unique. One 
cent is charged for every 25 pages of printed 
matter. Each volume is then published in three 
separate forms: in a paper wrapper, for which 
no additional charge is asked; in cloth binding, 
which costs 30 cents additional, and in full 
leather, which costs 50 cents. The partial list 
of works to be included in the series shows a 
wide and interesting selection. (Howard Wil- 
ford Bell, publisher, New York.) 


....For some time the Chicago Tribune has 
printed conspicuously every day a set of verses 
under the caption: “Poems You Ought to 
Know.” Mrs. Peattie, the literary editor of 
that journal, has now gathered these poems into 
a volume of the same name. The peculiar at- 
tractiveness of her selection consists in the 
number of poems which are well known in a 
way, but are not readily found when wanted. 
Such, for example is Francis A. Durwage’s 
“ All,” of which Bayard Taylor once wrote: “I 
know of no finer poem of its length.” 

“There hangs a saber, and there a rein, 
With a rusty buckle and green curb chain; 
A pair of spurs on the old gray wall, 

And a mouldy saddle—well, that is all. 


“Come out to the stable—it is not far; 
The moss grown door is hanging ajar. 
Look within! There’s an empty stall, 
Where once stood a charger, and that is all. 


“The good black horse came riderless home, 
Flecked with blood drops as well as foam; 
See yonder hillock where dead leaves fall; 
The good black horse pined to death—that’s 

all. 


“All? O, God! it is all I can speak. 
Question me not—I am old and weak; 
His saber and his saddle hang on the wall, 
And his horse pined to death—I have told 
you all.” 
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Pebbles 


Even if Dowie is Elijah, need Zion be so 
prophetable?—Yale Record. 


.... Iodide of Potassium.” “How long 


was she sick? ””"—Cornell Widow. 


....A thin woman who claims to be delicate 
is bad enough, but a delicate fat woman is the 
limit.—-Atchison Globe. 


....‘‘ Mark Twain has ‘A Dog’s Tale’ in the 
December Harper’s. It is quite waggish.”— 
Boston Herald. Pity it is so curtailed.—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 

RUBBER. 


He: “Won't you let me give you just one 
kiss before I go?” She: “ Will just one satisfy 
you?” He: “Yes, darling.” She: “Then I 
won’t give it to you.”—The Standard. 


....Johnny: “I was just now talking to that 
famous boy who went into the garden to eat 
worms.” Billy: “What of it?” Johnny: 
“Well, he spoke with bated breath, that’s all.” 
—The Princeton Tiger. 


Man wants but little here below 
When eating a la carte, 
But when it’s table d’hote, he wants 
It all, right from the start. 
—Yale Record. 


....-Upon a certain occasion General Sher- 
man was the guest of honor at a banquet, after 
which a reception was held. Among the line 
of people who filed in and out to shake hands 
with the great war hero, General Sherman per- 
ceived a face that was very familiar, but which 
he could not place. “ Who are you?” he asked 
in an apologetic aside, as he welcomed the guest 
heartily. The man blushed and murmured be- 
hind a deprecatory hand—“ Made your shirts, 
sir.” “Ah, of course,” exclaimed the General 
loudly, turning to the Receiving Committee 
behind him. “Gentlemen, allow me to present 
Major Schurtz.”—Army and Navy Journal. 


....President Schurman has lately published 
the following schedule for students of the uni- 
versity: Sleep, 8 hours; study, 11 hours; eat- 
ing, 2 hours; physical exercise, 2 hours; recre- 
ation, 1 hour. In the main The Widow heart- 
ily approves of this arrangement. But why, in 
the name of all that is scholarly, does the Presi- 
dent want to waste all that valuable time in 
the vulgar and carnal pastime of eating? 
Surely ten minutes, three times a day, is suffi- 
cient for the hermit’s fare of parched peas 
and wuter, and thus ninety golden moments 
might be added to the time allotted to the great 
search after truth. If we are going to be 
ascetic, let’s do the thing right in spite of Presi- 
dent Schurman’s insular ideas regarding the 
amount of food necessary to support human 
life—Cornell Widow. 











The Reaction 


WE expressed the opinion, nearly 
two months ago, that a period of in- 
dustrial conservatism was probably at 
hand, to be marked by reduction of out- 
put and prices, and a checking of in- 
vestment in commercial additions and 
improvements. Much evidence of this 
conservatism is now to be seen, espe- 
cially in the iron industry. Output has 
been largely reduced, but still appears 
to exceed consumption; prices have 
fallen, and buyers are waiting for a 
greater decline; railroads are striving 
to stimulate export sales, and to gain 
traffic, by cutting freight rates. There 
has been no general reduction of the 
workingman’s wages, but they are be- 
ginning to seek a lower level. The cot- 
ton mill hands in the North have lost 
IO per cent., owing partly to the in- 
creased cost of cotton. There are signs 
of retrenchment and caution in many 
industries. When prices begin to fall, 
consumption is checked, because buy- 
ers, especially in the wholesale trade, 
wait for the lower figures that are ex- 
pected. Thus the demand for goods 
at the mills is greatly reduced. Such 
dullness does not necessarily point to 
approaching and long continued de- 
pression. We shall not attempt to pre- 
dict how severe this reaction will be, 
but we expect that it will be tempo- 
rary, because fundamental conditions 
are sound. The year’s crops have been 
abundant, the national currency is on a 
firm basis, the Treasury’s coffers are 
full and the volume of foreign trade 
continues to be large. Prices have 
been too high; in many industries 
wages have been raised to accord with 
them. If both wages and prices de- 
cline, this will not reduce the country 
to a condition of panic depression. 

There have been several causes of 
what has taken place. Large crops, 
great exports and the firm establishment 
of the gold standard brought about a 
condition of great prosperity. A suc- 
cessful war, ending with the acquisi- 
tion of territory, stimulated the activ- 
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ity and buoyancy which prosperity 
produced. Upon this foundation was. 
reared an amazing structure of specu- 
lative inflation, shown chiefly in the 
combination of industrial plants, the 
extraordinary overcapitalization of them, 
and the manufacture of shares of 
stock to be unloaded upon an optimis- 
tic public. To excesses of this kind 
there must be an end. At last a time 
comes when a gorged public ceases to 
buy, when speculators can no longer 
unload, when banks restrict their 
loans, when the price of inflated stocks 
begins to fall in a market clogged with 
many that cannot be digested. The 
summit had been reached and passed 
when, in May last, Mr. Cassatt un- 
wisely cut down and threw over his 
railroad fence a million dollars’ worth 
of Western Union telegraph poles and 
wire. 
From the date of that great blunder, 
the decline has been continuous. 
When the climax of a period of wild 
speculative inflation is at hand there 
are always some powerful capitalists 
who know how vulnerable the situa- 
tion is and are willing both to hasten 
and to take advantage of the inevitable 
reaction. They may have grudges to 
satisfy, or there may be great properties 
which they desire to acquire. The de- 
cline which we have seen in 1903 was 
accelerated by powerful “ bears,” who: 
could sell, and continue to sell, great 
quantities of shares for the fall. For 
a long time they never permitted the 
strangling stock market to come to the 
surface for breath. The outside world 
does not yet know whether their pur- 
poses have been fully accomplished. 
It does know that the decline, or the 
greater part of it, was justified by in- 
ternal speculative conditions, for the 
rottenness of these has been revealed. 
The effect of such a downward 
movement, so prolonged, cannot be 
confined to “ Wall Street” or New 
York. It spreads throughout the 
country. This is a lesson that many 
are slow to learn. The effect is widely 
felt because the New York Stock Ex- 
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change is like a ganglion in which 
nerves from all parts of the land ter- 
minate. There is no city or town in 
which loss has not been caused by this 
long fall of market values. Thousands 
of small capitalists engaged in trade 
or manufactures have been embar- 
rassed or restrained in their undertak- 
ings by losses in speculation or invest- 
ment. The calling of loans, the rejec- 
tion of collateral, the diminution of in- 
come, have checked expenditure and 
restrained industry. Other capital- 
ists, not directly affected, have become 
extremely cautious. Few realize how 
widely extended the trading in shares 
on the exchanges has become in the 
last few years. This is not a business, 
or an amusement, that is advertised 
and proclaimed from the housetops by 
many who indulge in it. Retrench- 
ment, caution, sudden conservatism in 
one frequently suggest the same course 
to another. While values are steadily 
falling as if there could be no end of 
the decline, commercial timidity in- 
creases. The effect of all this upon 
business is restraint that cuts down the 
volume of trade. 

If capitalists by their excesses in the 
manufacture of inflated and indigestible 
securities invited this reaction in which 
the innocent investor suffers, organ- 


ized labor in the building trades vied . 


with the great “bears” in accelerat- 
ing the decline by attacking that in- 
dustry to which both the speculator 
and the investor looked for sure signs 
of impending change. Blackmailing 
walking delegates and their deluded 
followers in the great cities could not 
have more effectively served the inter- 
ests of those who desired to depress 
the share market than by stopping 
work on $100,000,000 worth of steel 
frame buildings, preventing the invest- 
ment of $50,000,000 more in such struc- 
tures, and thus cutting down the out- 
put and earnings of the steel com- 
panies whose securities dominated the 
market of the Stock Exchange. In 
their blindness the rank and file of 
these unions helped to destroy their 
own prosperity. 

If there must be severe losses on ac- 
count of this reaction, there will also 
be gains in the shape of enlightenment 
for some as to the real character of a 
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large part of the Trust movement. 
This storm will clear away the fog of 
canting pretense by which promoters 
and many makers of industrial combi- 
nations have sought to justify and 
commend their schemes to the public. 
Everybody can now see how the water- 
logged Trusts are weighed down by 
their enormous overcapitalization, and 
can understand how much philan- 
thropy and patriotism there was in the 
generous appraisal of subsidiary con- 
cerns and the “ distribution ” of shares 
by expert manipulation in the Ex- 
change and “curb” markets. All who 
know how small independent com- 
panies are now profitably underselling 
the Trusts .can see how much the 
boasted “ economies of combination ” 
amount to. And some who bought 
shares at high prices from the indus- 
trial philanthropists will understand in 
whose pockets their money has lodged. 
We do not wish to be understood as 
indulging in such criticism without dis- 
crimination ; but the wrecks uncovered 
by the decline and the light thrown 
upon Trust promotion by recent offi- 
cial investigation show that as a rule 
the motive has been greed, and that a 
majority of the promoters, as Croker 
said of himself, were “working for 
their own pockets all the time.” 


2 
Facing the Ultimate Issue 


No better news of moral progress 
could be told in many a day than would 
be the announcement, made but denied, 
that the Standard Oil Company refuses 
to answer the questions propounded to 
all trust corporations by the new 
National Department of Commerce and 
Labor. The questions relate to capital- 
ization and other financial items. The 
issue raised is that of the right and 
power of the Government to enforce pub- 
licity in the affairs of industrial corpora- 
tions. It is to be desired that such action 
of the Standard Oil Company might not 
be a piece of pettishness or mere obstruc- 
tionism, but taken deliberately for the 
purpose of obtaining from the Supreme 
Court a final ruling on this great ques- 
tion. 

Such a step is on every account to be 
welcomed. The sooner the American 
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public knows where it stands in regard 
to this matter the better. If the corpora- 
tions that have been created by the state 
have become superior to the state, or, to 
speak in language technically correct, if 
they have wrested sovereignty from the 
people, and have themselves become the 
state, let us by all means have an authori- 
tative declaration of the fact. 

The maxim that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty is easily forgotten in a 
republic where prosperity diverts to ma- 
terial interests the thoughts of men upon 
whom the Commonwealth must rely for 
the vigilance. Yet from time to time 
public feeling is aroused over some espe- 
cially brazen challenge of popular sover- 
eignty. When the slave-holding oli- 
garchy attempted to subvert a govern- 
ment of the people and by the people, 
there were no delusions in the minds of 
unsophisticated men as to the true char- 
acter of the issue raised. It was. the 
fundamental question, Who is sovereign? 
Where in the United States does sover- 
eignty reside? Again, when the Mormon 
power, waxing strong and insolent, could 
no longer content itself with flaunting its 
program of barbarism in the face of civil- 
ization, but must preach through all its el- 
ders and missionaries the doctrine of the 
supremacy of the Church, and the su- 


perior authority of the commands of the. 


Church over the commands of the nation, 
the American people once more saw 
clearly that the issue presented was again 
that of popular sovereignty. Had we 
raised up on the sands of the Great Basin 
an empire within the empire that had be- 
come superior to its creator, and was 
ready to assert its independence of the 
power from which it sprang? The issue 
was squarely met by unmistakable meas- 
ures, and the Mormon Church was 
taught its place as a subject of the one 
rightful sovereignty within the territorial 
limits of the United States, the undivided 
American people. 

There are thousands of sincere and in- 
telligent minds that have been slow to see 
that a third time popular sovereignty is 
being openly challenged and contemned. 
With unbounded generosity the Ameri- 
can people, through their State govern- 
ments, have created a flexible form of 
corporate organization, and have be- 
stowed upon the men that have taken ad- 
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vantage of it fabulous gifts of franchise, 
patent right and other forms of mo- 
nopoly. These gifts have yielded wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice to a com- 
paratively small class of resourceful and 
not excessively unscrupulous business 
men. Beneficiaries and givers of this 
bounty, alike, have unthinkingly assumed 
that all the maxims of personal liberty 
should of right and expediency apply to 
these monstrosities of law, these artificial 
personalities called corporations. They 
have assumed that because it is contrary 
to the principles of civil liberty for a gov- 
ernment to ask of the individual an ac- 
count of his private business, it is equally 
inadmissible to pry into the affairs of the 
corporate personality. This view has no 
justification in logic, in morals, or in 
common sense. Individuals create the 
state as a means to an end. That end is 
individual security and happiness. The 
corporation is created by the state, and 
must either remain subject to the state, 
or, grasping at power, it must assert sov- 
ereignty and proclaim itself the state. 
The issue is just as clear as the issue was 
between slave-holding oligarchy and the 
nation, or between the Mormon Church 
and the sovereign people. 

Let us state the case with uncom- 
promising clearness. If liberty is a moral 
right, and socially expedient, and if po- 
litical constitutions ought to express 
moral rights and social expediencies, the 
Government cannot tell the individual 
how he shall conduct his private affairs, 
or compel him to disclose his balance 
sheet to the inspection of his fellow-men. 
But by the same token the Government 
may demand anything whatsoever of the 
artificial personality, the corporation, 
which the sovereign people will to do 
or to know concerning corporate affairs. 
The Government may lay any law or re- 
striction upon methods of doing corpo- 
rate business, and command any desired 
degree of publicity. To deny this con- 
clusion is to deny popular sovereignty, 
and to contest it is an act of rebellion. 

And so, let us repeat, we should be 
glad to see the issue raised and brought 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The decision which the court 
would hand down would authoritatively 
tell us whether the American people are 
still sovereign within the States and Ter- 
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ritories of the United States, or whether 
sovereignty has passed over to the oli- 
garchy of the trusts. 

a 


Recent Discoveries in Eastern 
Lands 


THE spade keeps digging, and the 
earth keeps bringing to light new treas- 
ures of ancient times. They are classical, 
biblical and historical. We have previ- 
ously taken pains to report such discov- 
eries as an ode of Timotheus, the Laws of 
Hammurabi, and the so-called Sayings 
of our Lord. We gather a few others of 
considerable interest. 

Remnants of a drama of Sophocles, 
hitherto entirely unknown, named 
* Achaién Syllogoi,” have been found ina 
papyrus collection brought to the Brit- 
ish Museum. Arrangements for its early 
publication have been made. The ex- 
tracts are not large, but enough to show 
the character of the book. Considerably 
more extensive are the portions found 
of the “Protrepdikon” of Aristotle, 
which also had hitherto been known 
only by its title, these remains having 
been discovered in the papyri store- 
houses unearthed by Grenfell and Hunt 
in Oxyrhynchos in Lower Egypt. Ninety 
lines have been found of two odes, one a 
“ Partheneion,” by Pindar, and the other 
the argument of a drama named 
“ Dionysalexandros,” by Cratinus, on the 
subject of Paris of the Trojan War. A 
very important Latin manuscript from 
the same collection is an epitome of Livy, 
Books 37-40 and 48-55. Such Latin 
papyri are very rare, and this covers eight 
books that were lost. The period covered 
is from 150 to 137 B. C. There has also 
been found a part of the “ Medea” of 
Neophron, which is of historical impor- 
tance because it was originally written 
for the contest that won the prize for the 
drama of the same title by Euripides. 

A whole collection of Egyptian peas- 
ants’ letters, written in Greek and 
ascribed to the third century, were re- 
cently brought from Egypt to Florence. 
They are of special importance for the 
study of the agricultural conditions in 
the Nile Valley, and supplement in a most 
satisfactory manner the letters discov- 
ered some months ago and published in 
England, being the work of the Roman 
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planter Lucius Bellenus Gemellus, about 
100 A. D. These are of value in explain- 
ing the Alexandrian Greek of the New 
Testament. Thus in the last finds the 
word kamelikos, meaning carried by a 
camel, explains the meaning of onikos, 
drawn by an ass, in Mark 12: 42. 

Another third century fragment was 
from a non-canonical gospel parallel in 
form to the Synoptists. In it was a part 
of a discourse similar to the Sermon on 
the Mount, and a conversation between 
Christ and his disciples, answering the 
question, “ When will Christ’s Kingdom 
be realized?” An interesting fragment of 
Irenzeus was found. 

Professor Petrie also announces the 
discovery of another collection of the 
“Sayings of Jesus,” similar in style to 
the “ Logia” found six years ago in 
Egypt. These and other theological and 
classical fragments will be published 
next June. These newly found “ Say- 
ings ” are not well preserved, and do not 
seem to be as important as those which 
so excited the interest of the religious 
world in 1897. But this is of much in- 
terest, that they are stated to be “ say- 
ings” which our Lord uttered to Thomas. 
In them are included one which was pre- 
viously known because found in the Gos- 
pel according to the Hebrews: “ Let not 
him that seeketh cease from his search 
until he find, and when he finds he shall 
wonder; wondering, he shall reach the 
Kingdom [of Heaven], and when he 
reaches the Kingdom he shall have rest.” 
Another important one is on the subject, 
“The kingdom of God is within you,” 
but it is reserved for the full publication. 
This new discovery proves that this and 
the “ Sayings ’ of 1897 are no part of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, nor of 
the Gospel of St. Thomas, nor of any 
other uncanonical Gospel, but simply a 
collection of Sayings popularly at- 
tributed to St. Thomas, which had its 
origin somewhere from 100 to 140 A. D. 
They illustrate the superior character of 
the canonical Gospels. 

Pére Scheil, so well known from his 
connection with the Hammurabi finds, re- 
ports a most interesting discovery made 
in a Babylonian city, the details of which 
are published by the French Archelogical 
Institute of Cairo. This find is nothing 
less than a complete school, with all its 





equipments, furnishing full information 
on the pedagogical work of the times of 
Hammurabi, twenty-one centuries before 
the Christian era. The little city of Sip- 
para, where the find was made, called, in 
distinction from less important towns of 
that name, Sippara of the Plains or of 
the Sun, measured only 1,800 by 800 
meters, but was surrounded by good sized 
schools. Not least among a lot of inter- 
esting discoveries there is a regular 
school house, with the working materials 
of both masters and pupils. Here may 
be found a lot of statuets and tablets. 
‘On one of these are found the words: 
“He who distinguishes himself in the 
school of writings will shine like the 
sun.” The structure had seven rooms, in 
one of which were found arranged in 
regular order a very large number of 
small tablets. Quite a goodly number 
were yet intact and their contents very 
instructive, containing hymns in Su- 
merian, the oldest language of Babylon; 
meteorological lists, primers, word lists, 
arithmetical problems, contracts, etc. 
Some of these had evidently been copies 
given to the pupils as models, easily 
recognizable by the firmness and clear- 
ness of the writing. The other tablets 
were the work of the pupils, consisting 
of special phrases, lists of signs and 
words, and only rarely of complete texts. 
On many of these the tentative efforts of 
the pupils had been corrected and 
changed by the master’s eraser. All of 
the texts that bore any date at all were 
marked with the name of King Ham- 
murabi. Pére Scheil was able to recon- 
struct pretty fairly the program that was 
adhered to in teaching the Babylonian 
youths of nearly four thousand years ago 
how to read and to write. 
& 


Taking Time into Partnership 


Ir was Napoleon, we believe, who said, 
“T and Time can do all things.” Had he 
been willing to take time to make himself 
and his country great by the arts of peace 
instead of hastening it by violence, he 
might not have made France the most 
humiliated of nations, nor died im- 
prisoned by ocean’s waves and guarded 
by England’s soldiers. France had to be 


well done with two Napoleons before she 
could learn that greatness lost could be 
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best recovered by the slow processes of 
peace, industry and education, and that 
““ Vive l Armée!” is, as the French now 
say, closely allied to “ Vive larme!” war 
and tears. 

If there is work to do, take Labor 
into the firm as a working member, and 
Time as a sleeping partner. Neither is 
good for much alone, but together they 
can accomplish anything. 

There are in the State of Texas 246 
counties. By the slow process of popu- 
lar agitation and instruction, all but some 
forty of these counties have voted them- 
selves “dry.” The saloon is forbidden 
to exist, and popular sentiment and juries 
support and execute the law. Every year 
a steady and healthy advance has been 
made under local option. But now the 
enemies of the saloon are impatient. They 
propose to enact a State law to shut up 
the saloon in those counties and cities 
that are not educated up to it. They have 
the votes, and can enact the law. But can 
they execute it? Will they not lose all 
with the partner Time, and with him lost 
go into bankruptcy? We very much fear 
it; the Devil and Galveston will beat 
them, and they will learn too late the les- 
son of patience in well doing. 

The long suffering cause of women’s 
suffrage has lost in times past from the 
failure to take counsel of Time. Its ar- 
dent advocates imagined that they could 
obtain their purpose by a Constitutional 
amendment, instead of by the slower 
process of educating the people gradu- 
ally through the stages of partial and 
complete suffrage, and State by State. 
Already there is progress enough achieved 
to gratify, if not satisfy, those who be- 
lieve in the blade and the ear before the 
full corn fills the perfected ear. 

No cause has suffered more from the 
proposal of speedy nostrums than that 
of the elevation of the enfranchised ne- 
groes. We have found that righteous 
Amendments and laws to protect civil 
rights will not execute themselves. In 
a dozen States the Fifteenth Amendment 
is practically annulled, as Secretary Root 
has told us, and all the country knows. 
Every little while we hear the proposi- 
tion to correct the evil by reducing the 
Congressional representation in the 
States which limit the suffrage practically 
to white people only. Just as such a law 
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might be, we do not believe that it could 
be administered so as to gain its purpose; 
and if it could, it would not solve the 
problem. Only one solution is of any 
value, and that is found in taking Time 
as partner in the slow labor of education 
and culture. 

But that will be a long task. It will 
take years, perhaps generations, to ac- 
complish the various reforms which we 
wish to hasten. 

True; then take time. Let another and 
another generation, if need be, take up 
the tasks of Temperance and Equal Suf- 
frage and Racial Rights. If in the in- 
terval before these objects are gained 
many suffer or die, so be it; it is the best 
way. Life is not a sacred thing. How 
freely did we spend it to secure the unity 
of this Republic. Nature does not know 
life as sacred. She kills men every day 
in a thousand lingering and torturing 
ways. And trade and commerce and 
manufactures do not hold life sacred. 
And the flux of a changing civilization 
cannot hold life sacred. Men will and 
must be crushed in the collisions of social 
movement as well as in those of railroad 
commerce. Let them die. We can’t al- 
ways help it: They are martyrs that must 
be offered up. It is very sad, but mean- 
while we will not sit still, we will work 
the harder and be patient. Time and 
labor are sure to gain the victory at last. 


s 
Responsibility for Disease 


WITHIN the last few days has come 
the news of an outbreak of typhoid 
fever in two university towns in this 
country. Taken in connection with 
the serious epidemic of this disease in 
another university town at the begin- 
ning of the present year, these an- 
nouncements give rise to the thought 
of the supreme necessity in which 
municipalities and university authori- 
ties are bound to care for these young 
lives intrusted to them. A thousand 
are reported sick with typhoid in But- 
ler, Pa. 

Typhoid fever is no longer to be con- 
sidered as an inscrutable dispensation 
of Divine Providence, nor are deaths 
from it to be accepted as visitations 
from on high. We know the cause of 
the disease; we know the manner of 
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the distribution of the bacillus of typhoid 
fever, and we know that with proper 
care there need not necessarily be any 
further spread of the disease. When 
new cases occur some one has blun- 
dered. In the present state of our 
knowledge, however, this blunder is 
surely criminal. We know that the 
bacillus of typhoid fever is contained 
only in the excretions of typhoid pa- 
tients. It never gets into the air; it 
never originates anew in any special 
combination of filth or unsanitary con- 
ditions. The only way in which the 
disease can be contracted is for some 
of the excretions of a typhoid fever pa- 
tient to find their way into the food or 
drink of other individuals, who have 
not recently suffered from the disease 
and are consequently susceptible to it. 
Under these circumstances it must 
be a matter for unfailing surprise that 
typhoid fever should continue to be so 
common. With a proper realization of 
these manifest pathological principles, 
it is not difficult to understand and even 
sympathize with the expression of the 
enthusiastic sanitarian, whose zeal for 
his favorite science might seem to the 
layman in sanitary matters to have car- 
ried him beyond the bounds of discre- 
tion, when he said: “ Whenever a per- 
son dies from typhoid fever, some one 
ought to be hanged.” Far from being 
an exaggeration, this is or should be 
the feeling of every one who appre- 
ciates our present knowledge of the 
disease. There is no longer any rea- 
sonable excuse for the continuance of 
typhoid fever as the great epidemic 
disease of cities. When it occurs the 
responsibility for it should be sought 
out as carefully as is the responsibility 
for crime. It is unpardonable in our 
day that the purveyors of food and of 
water should not be made to realize 
their responsibilities in this matter. 
Why, then, are certain American 
cities so afflicted by typhoid fever? 
Entirely because the municipal authori- 
ties, tho assuming the obligation to 
furnish pure water and inspect food, 
fail to fulfil their duties. There are 
cities in the United States that con- 
tinue to be visited by the disease as 
an annual scourge, and they are rigid- 
ly held up to the contempt of the world 
as not sufficiently interested in their 
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own welfare to secure proper. munic- 
ipal conditions for civic health. In 
Europe the example afforded by such 
municipalities goes far in the minds of 
many to proclaim the failure of demo- 
cratic government. At least three of 
the old great cities of Europe, amid 
sanitary conditions much more unfa- 
vorable than obtain in any of our newer 
cities, succeeded in wiping out almost 
entirely the plague of typhoid fever 
that had been a source of serious fatal- 
ity for centuries. The same thing can 
be accomplished here if the same atten- 
tion be paid to the terms of the prob- 
lem, and if .a like sense of civic duty 
will animate citizens in securing their 
common wealth in this important mat- 
ter. 

There is an important legal side to 
this question. Cities undertake the 
duty of supplying water to their in- 
habitants, or the municipal authorities 
grant a franchise for this purpose to 
some private corporation. In either 
case it seems very clear that if water is 
provided containing the germs of dis- 
ease when by the exercise of due care 
and vigilance this danger could be 
avoided, an action in damages should 
lie against the city itself, or the holders 
of the franchise. The municipality or 
corporation through whose neglect of 
such safeguards as are well recognized 
to be necessary for the protection of 
drinking water from contamination by 
disease germs, citizens are subjected to 
the danger of loss of life, or of precious 
time with the worry and emotional 
strain incident to long illness, cannot 
shirk its civil responsibility any longer. 
A great change has, in recent years, 
come over the state of public feeling, 
with regard to the assessment of dam- 
ages for bodily and mental suffering in- 
flicted by the negligence of corpora- 
tions and their employees. The prin- 
ciples of law that have been developed 
as a consequence of this feeling must 
hold with regard to the spread of dis- 
ease, with its consequent suffering, 
through any of the great public utili- 
ties, as the water or milk supply of 
large cities. 

This view of the situation, if properly 
enforced by judicial decisions, would 
doubtless do more to prevent the re- 
currence of epidemics of typhoid fever 
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than any amount of protest on the part 
of citizens or reclamations by boards of 
health, or by medical societies. The 
community must be educated to realize 
the thoroughly practical character of 
this attitude toward the conveyance of 
such infective diseases as typhoid 
fever. There is, of course, in addition 
to the civil responsibility in some cases 
an actual criminal responsibility quite 
as direct as is the case in railroad acci- 
dents brought about through knowing 
negligence. When city officials or di- 
rectors of water companies know that 
typhoid bacilli are present in the water 
furnished to citizens, they must know, 
too, that its use will inevitably be fol- 
lowed by illness and death. The pre- 
tense of ignorance will not justify them 
in a do nothing attitude in this matter 
since experts are at hand in abundance 
capable of deciding without much de- 
lay the presence or absence of typhoid 
germs. Damage suits may thus prove 
the solution of one of the most impor- 
tant sanitary questions in modern city 
life. - 


Irrigation and the Public 
Domain 


Few matters have come before Con- 
gress in the past decade of greater in- 
terest to the home life of the nation than 
that of irrigation and the attendant one 
of the disposition of the public domain. 
The problem is far from settled, and it 
will be prominent in the discussions of 
the coming session. For years it has 
been well known that the public lands, 
intended as an inheritance for the com- 
mon people, were being used by the rich 
corporations. The lands were of so little 
value that the monopoly was endured and 
cattle and lumbering companies enriched 
themselves at the expense of the nation. 
Settlers would not attempt agriculture on 
the unwatered areas and the Government 
had no way of disposing of the surplus 
real estate profitably. 

The adoption of the new irrigation law 
a year ago changed all that. This im- 
portant measure, brought forward and 
enthusiastically supported by the entire 
West, provides, in brief, that the receipts 
from a certain portion of public land sales 
each year shall be kept as a fund for the 
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extension of irrigation under Government 
control, for the purpose of watering and 
making fertile yet other areas until all 
possible portion of the plains shall be 
brought under the beneficent influence 


of the ditch moisture. In other words, 
the land seized by the corporations and 
cattle companies is to be improved at the 
expense of all the people. The lands are 
intended for the settlement of the home- 
less farmers of the nation. With the con- 
tinuance of. the present land-grabbing 
they will be absorbed by those who have 
no shadow of right to them, and will be- 
come the homes of tenants’ when irriga- 
tion has transformed the soil into fertility. 

It is estimated that in the semi-arid 
portion of the West there are about 600,- 
000,000 acfes of vacant public lands with 
sufficient water to irrigate one-sixth of 
it, or 100,000,000 acres. In his address 
before the recent National Irrigation 
Convention, President W. A. Clark stated 
his belief that if the Government will 
spend $10,000,000 annually for thirty 
years, thoroughly irrigating 20,000,000 
acres, it would thus provide homes for 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 people. As this 
sum could easily be realized from the sale 
of the lands, there would be a splendid 
investment for the Govertiment, provided 
it were possible to compelithe fraudulent 
land-seeker to keep out. This is precisé 
ly what it is not possible to do under the 
present system of land laws, and it is 
for this reason that the problem {s*é6o0, ift- 
sistent iti Congress. The friends of legiti- 
mate settlement are anxious that every 
loop hole for the fraudulent entry on the 
public domain shall be stopped—as it 
should be. 

President Roosevelt, in his message to 
the Irrigation Convention, emphasized 
the fact that “irrigation development 
in the West cannot stand alone.” For- 
estry, as he pointed out, and the protec- 
tion of the public domain, must go with 
it. 

In the past two years the entries under 
the various Desert Land acts, Stone and 
Timber acts, and Commutation acts of the 
Homestead law, have increased by leaps 
and bounds. Their repeal, or sufficient 
modification, has been urged by the Land 
Commissioner, the Serectary of the In- 
terior and the President, but thus far 
Congress has refused to act. -The eager- 
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ness with which the open areas have been 
sought has resulted not alone from the 
expectation of the improvement through 
irrigation at Government expense—tho 
that has no doubt been a potent cause— 
but the westward crowding of the vast 
army of settlers has alarmed the cattle- 
men, and they are seeking to secure the 
free range before it is too late. Their 
methods are generally irregular and of- 
ten unscrupulous. When half a county 
is fenced into one pasture and when 
barbed wire fences are run a quarter of 
the distance across a State, it is ample 
evidence that the real homeseekers are 
not getting their share of Uncle Sam’s 
farm. 

The number of desert land entries in- 
creased from 174,201 in 1897 to 929;230 
in 1902. Under the Timber and Stone 
acts the. entries, which five years ago 
covered 40,609 acres, last year accounted 
for the transference to private owners of 
545,253 acres. A Government officer of 
the Land Department recently gave an 
opinion that two-thirds of the entries in 
a given district of a prairie State were 
fraudulent, being secured through the 
scheming of cattle companies, which 
thereby obtained large pastures at a 
trifling cost, 

The workimg out of a system of land 
laws that would meet the present condi- 
tions better than those adopted years ago, 
when there was apparently land in abun- 
dance for all the needs of all the people, 
miplit bring hardship upon some of the 
settlers temporarily, but in the end it 
would give to the nation a better return 
than is now being secured from the 
operation of the statutes in force. If 
the reclamation of the arid and semi-arid 
lands by irrigation is to be accomplished 
at Government expense, there should be 
some adequate advantage to the people 
who are seeking homes in that vast terri- 
tory. The settler is the real beneficiary 
of all these vast enterprises, and if the 
good is not to go to him it is a waste of 
money and effort to bring fertility where 
now is but the open plain and roaming 
herds and flocks. It would be unfair to 
ask this for the benefit of wealthy cor- 
porations and the improvement of cattle 
ranches. 

Among the suggestions made by men 
who have studied the situation is one 
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that, in view of the better methods of 
agriculture in vogue, and the more in- 
tense system of cultivation now common, 
the amount_of land to be secured by one 
person, either by homestead or purchase, 
be reduced from 160 acres to 80. What- 
ever plan is pursued, it is plain that the 
revision of the laws should be in the in- 
terest of the actual settler, who purposes 
the creation of a new home. He is the 
man above all others to be considered. 


a 


. The Public School Question in 
England 


PerHAps the Rev. Robert F. Horton, 
D.D., is as representative a Nonconform- 
ist as there is in England, and his reply 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury’s appeal 
for a compromise on the school question 
may be regarded as speaking the voice 
of those who oppose the present Educa- 
tion act, which has stirred up such op- 
position and is likely to wreck the Gov- 
ernment. In this reply to the Archbishop 
Dr. Horton—and the Nonconformists 
indorse him—declares that he and his 
friends will consent to no agreement 
which does not accept these two prin- 
ciples : 

“(1) That all schools maintained by public 
money must be absolutely under public con- 
trol. 

“(2) That in all schools maintained by pub- 
lic money all teachers must be appointed by the 
public authority, without reference to denomi- 
national distinctions.” 


If these two principles are admitted 
he will admit any provisions, equally 
administered, for all the religious or sec- 
tarian instruction that may be desired. 
He wants a real religious teaching. He 
says: 

“T believe that I express the thought of the 
vast majority—nay, I am convinced, nine-tenths 
of our population—when I desire that all our 
children should be taught not only to ‘speak 
the tongue which Shakespeare spoke,’ but also 
to ‘hold the faith and morals which Milton 
held;’ that in every school there should be the 
sense of God, the habit of prayer and praise, 
and the reading of the Book, which is at once 
the supreme religious treasure of the world 
and the greatest masterpiece of English litera- 
ture. 

“If we might take a plébiscite of the people 
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I venture to think that the minority would be 
for the most part silent. If, therefore, the Bible 
and prayer and praise are excluded from our 
school its will be due not to.infidelity, but to the 
intractable divisions of professing Christians. 
From that sad result I would strain every nerve 
and make every sacrifice to deliver the land I 
love.” 


This utterance, from one of the most 
liberal of the English Liberal Noncon- 
formists, illustrates how far the British 
thought is behind that of this country on 
school matters. This is one matter to 
which we trust the English Educational 
Commission, now in this country, will 
give their minds. We are as religious 
a country as is England, and we exclude 
religion from schools supported by pub- 
lic money, and refer it to parents and 
churches. We find it safe. The Out- 
look has done a good work in get- 
ting answers from twenty Presidents 
of leading colleges and universities from 
Maine to California to the question 
whether they find that the students that 
come to them from the public schools are 
more “godless” or “ anarchical” than 
those that come from denominational 
schools, as would be the case if, as as- 
serted by a Catholic bishop and an Epis- 
copal clergyman, such is the necessary 
influence of our non-religious public 
school system. The unanimous response 
is that no such influence is discoverable. 
President Schurman, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, says that out of 456 freshmen who 
came from the public schools, 297, or 65 
per cent., report themselves church mem- 
bers, while of the 118 who came 
from private or denominational schools 
only 66, or 56 per cent., are church mem- 
bers. The fact that about two-thirds who 
came from public schools are church 
members is proof enough that these 
schools are not “ godless.” 

A court in a Western State has just 
decided that it is unconstitutional to re- 
quire the Bible to be read as a religious 
exercise in its public schools. We make 
no objection to that, for it is right. We 
do not ask or trust the State to teach 
religion. Our English friends have not 
yet learned what separation of Church 
and State involves, nor do they know 
that religion can trust to its friends, and 
that nowhere is religion in so bad a case 
as where the State controls its teaching. 
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The Churchman pub- 
lishes in full the ser- 
mon preached by 
Bishop Carmichael, of Montreal, before 
the late Pan-American Conference of 
Episcopal bishops, on “ The Attitude of 
the Episcopal Church Toward the Prot- 
estant Communions Around Her.” It 
gives a comparative analysis of the teach- 
ings of the Episcopal, Presbyterian and 
Methodist Churches on doctrine and or- 
der, and it finds a close agreement be- 
tween them on the most essential points. 
The value of the sermon is in the conclu- 
sion reached, even more than in the reso- 
lution appended and adopted. It is that 
“some practical step should be taken in 
accordance with, but in advance of, the 
Lambeth platform” for union. The 
value of the proposition consists wholly 
in the nature of the “ advance; ” for the 
Lambeth platform has been sufficiently 
proved to be insufficient as a basis of 
union. Its fourth article, “ The Historical 
Episcopate,” maintains division, at least 
as interpreted. The resolution adopted 
does not seem to throw any light on the 
nature of the “advance.” It suggests 
“the composition of some of the differ- 
ences, and the recognition that others do 
not constitute a sufficient reason” for 
separation. If these Churches could only 
devote themselves to this “ recognition ” 
that their differences are unimportant and 
must be allowed, and not bother them- 
selves about the “ composition ” of their 
differences, which is sure to make trou- 
ble, there would be more assurance of 
success in a most desirable direction. 


Advance on the 
Lambeth Platform 


wt 


South Carolina is awak- 
ing to the importance 
of attracting immigrants. 
An organization has been established for 
the purpose of attracting Scotch, Ger- 
man, Scandinavian or other immigrants 
of a desirable sort. But they are very 
particular as to the sort. We do not hear 
that they want Irish, Italians or Hun- 
garians. We wonder if there is to be a 
religious discrimination. We notice that 
they say about a million immigrants en- 
tered the country last year, and not one 
of them went to South Carolina. There 
must be some reason for it. We observe 


Immigration to 
South Carolina 
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that our Weather Bureau represents pelt- 
ing storms as moving freely in any di- 
rection until they meet an obstructing 
wall of high pressure, which drives them 
from their natural course. What is the 
obstructing wall which diverts the cur- 
rent of immigration from South Caro- 
lina? The Charleston News and Courier 
suggests that it is the danger to human 
life. The man who kills an editor or 
anybody else there cannot be punished ; 
all homicide is justifiable. That may 
well be one reason. Immigrants hesitate 
to go to a State in which any town of 
four or five thousand inhabitants can 
point with pride to two or three or half 
a dozen men who have killed their man 
and never suffer any punishment. But 
there are other reasons. A Macon, Ga., 
paper suggests it when it says, in order 
to get desirable immigration : 


“We must get rid of and cease to circulate 
the foolish notion—a product of the imagination 
of the interested slave trader of sixty years ago 
—that only negroes are adapted to the labors 
of the field in this section.” 


That is, immigrants do not like to go 
to a region where labor is not honorable. 
If they go, they will go, as to Alabama 
and Louisiana, in colonies which can 
create and protect their own public senti- 


ment. 
Js 


The Southern Woman, official organ 
of the Georgia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, publishes an “ Open Letter” to 
THE INDEPENENT, correcting a statement 
of ours that the Georgia Daughters of 
the Confederacy are included in the Fed- 
eration. As The Southern Woman is also 
the organ of the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy we fell into the mistake which 
we are glad to correct. The constitution 
of the Federation is “ non-sectarian and 
non-political.” Of the Daughters of the 
Confederacy there are in Georgia 75 
chapters, besides 16 children’s chapters, 
and gold medals are offered to boys or 
girls writing the best essays on subjects 
designated by the local chapters. Thus 
the memories of the Civil War are per- 
petuated to the next generation, just as 
in French schools the children are taught 
to repeat, “ Remember Alsace and Lor- 
raine!” 
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The football season ended last week. 
We have not the figures before us, but 
our impression is that under the new 
rules which have governed this season’s 
play the casualty list of bruises and 
deaths is as large, if not larger than 
ever. Moreover, as a result of these 
rules, there was no perceptible change in 
the style of play—certainly no more open 
play, or less massing at the center. We 
see no reason, therefore, to modify our 
advice given at the end of last season, 
that the distance should be increased 
from five to ten yards which the team 
with the ball must gain in four downs. 
This change would lessen the bruising, 
battering mass plays, where the runner 
with the ball never expects to gain more 
than the fall of his own length, and it 
would tend to develop more kicking and 
trick plays, instead of the monotonous 
“ straight football ” ~ of game. 


The other day a man was to be tried 
in New Orleans for the murder of a 
district-attorney. There were 311 
talesmen summoned for jury duty. Of 
these 110 declared under oath that 
they would not condemn a man to 
death for any crime, and 56 others that 
they would not convict on circumstan- 
tial evidence. That is, 166 out of 311, 
more than half the number, declared 
themselves unfitted to serve on a jury. 
They were asked if they would desire 
the death by law of one who murdered 
or ravished one nearest to them, and 
they said, No. But some of these men 
took part in the lynching of the Ital- 
ians a few years ago. It would appear 
that this tenderness of conscience was 
temporary, and only lasted as long as 
there was danger of being called from 
business to do pany Suny. 


We observe that just a little more than 
usually the papers are discussing the 
perennial demand of some of our Catholic 
fellow citizens that their parochial schools 
be supported by the public funds. It is 
an old question, long since settled, and 
we will waste no ink over it. The Catho- 
lics themselves are mostly satisfied with 
things as they are, and even their priests 
make little more than that sort of per- 
functory complaint which the Pope 
makes against the loss of his temporal 
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power. While other countries are mov- 
ing toward an undenominational school 
system, we are in no danger of going 
back to religious schools. For religious 
education -we must trust the Church; we 
dare not trust the State. 

ed 


There goes back to Congress from the 
Fourth District of Louisiana the Hon. 
Phranor Brazeale, whose residence is 
Natchitoches. We wish he could be 
made to explain, on the floor of Con- 
gress, why it was that he declared, when 
the colored people wished to erect a high 
school in that city a few months ago, that 
it should not be allowed; and when a 
committee, consisting of men whose 
names we can give, visited him on the 
subject, he declared that no such school 
should be built or operated in the town 
under any consideration. They had the 
land purchased years ago, and the lumber 
was on the ground. 


We wonder if Congress can yet be 
persuaded to give protection through its 
courts to foreigners resident here, as so 
often recommended in Presidential Mes- 
sages, and now proposed in Mr. Crum- 
packer’s bill. It puts the trial of those 
guilty of lynching foreigners into the 
United States courts, instead of the State 
courts, and provides that no person shall 
serve on the jury known to favor the 
crime of lynching. It ought to pass. 

a 


The comment of President Roosevelt 
on Mr. Bristow’s long report on the 
Postal frauds is what might be expected 
from a man of honesty and decision, who 
holds to the motto, “ Let no guilty man 
escape,” and who will not shield mis- 
doing in his own political party. Poli- 
ticians may not approve that kind of rug- 
ged indifference, but the people will like 
it. 

cal 

One of our Catholic contemporaries 
is amused because we spoke of the Ro- 
man Catholic as “perhaps” the oldest 
branch of the Christian Church. It does 
not understand the “ perhaps.” We were 
thinking of the Jacobite Church, which 
may easily claim to go back for its foun- 
der to the first pastor of the Church in 
Jerusalem. 





Insurance 


The Course in Medico-Life In- 
surance at Boston University 
School of Medicine 


FRANK ELtswortH ALLARD, M.D., 
in charge of the course in Medico-Life 
Insurance at the Boston University 
School of Medicine, writes us regarding 
it as follows: 


“Life insurance has to-day reached such 
magnitude and become such a potent and per- 
manent factor in human affairs that special in- 
struction of this kind is not only opportune, but 
imperative. The insurance fraternity have long 
deplored the lack of thorough knowledge and 
intelligent appreciation of the special require- 
ments of life insurance companies by the medi- 
cal profession. Yale College has recently es- 
tablished a classical course of lectures in Insur- 
ance in general, but, as far as I know, Boston 
University is the only institution which has 
thus far provided for a systematic course of 
instruction in Medico-Life Insurance. The 
next course will consist of a series of twenty 
lectures intended not only to instruct medical 
students in the science and art of selecting 
risks for life insurance, but also to acquaint 
them with practical and valuable knowledge 
which has accumulated from the experience of 
life insurance companies.” 


The course as now outlined will begin 
with the origin and early history of life 
insurance. Statistics will be introduced 
showing its present magnitude and scope. 
There will likewise be a brief survey of 
its social conditions and an estimate of 
the value of human life. This will be fol- 
lowed by a consideration of mortality 
tables, their origin and development. The 
student will be instructed in the State 
and national health reports, which form 
the basis for estimating longevity. In 
this connection the reports of United 
States army surgeons and the experience 
of life insurance companies, disease and 
death factors, and “ fatal diseases ” from 
an insurance standpoint will be con- 
sidered. One section of the course 
will have to do with the medical 
examiner and his special duties and re- 
sponsibilities; what the expert meth- 
ods for the examination of applicants 
are and how lives are selected for life 
insurance. It will be made to appear that 
premiums are based upon careful medical 
selection, that there is a certain expect- 


ancy of life and that general rules gov- 
ern the acceptance, postponement and re- 
jection of risks. Some of the causes 
which tend to shorten life, such as heredi- 
tary tendencies, personal and family his- 
tary, environment, habits, occupation, 
temperament and mortality, will be care- 
fully studied. The same thing will be 
done with the methods pursued in medi- 
cal examination. The influence that heart 
disease has upon the shortening of life 
and its relation to life insurance will have 
a place in the course. 

The places that alcohol ond narcotics 
occupy in the matter of life insurance 
risks will be found interesting, as will also 
the various methods of defrauding life 
insurance companies—viz.: suicide, -sub- 
stitution and false statements. In con- 
nection with the comparatively new fea- 
ture of female risks a comparison will be 
made between male and female longevity. 
Childbirth, abortions, various forms of 
uterine disease will have careful attention 
in this connection. Child insurance will 
be accompanied by the statistics of mor- 
tality among children under fifteen. Last- 
ly, there will be an analysis of the:various 
forms of insurance requiring medical ex- 
aminations, including life and endow- 
ment, health, accident, casualty and em- 
ployers’ liability. “The course is certainly 
exceedingly comprehensive, and there 
seems to be an unlimited field in which 
the instruction received may be applied. 

a 

AN insurance company which covers 
losses because of frost is something 
of a novelty, even in these days of 
ever increasing insurance enterprise. 
Some of the English journals, however, 
mention such an enterprise as having 
been established in France, and which is 
about to extend its operations so as to 
write policies in Great Britain. The com- 
pany to which particular reference is 
made is not named, but it is reported to 
deal only with agricultural produce, and 
in return for a stipulated premium’ will 
make good any loss which the policy 
holders’ crops may sustain through the 
ravages of the frost. The advent of the 
company into this country will be awaited 
with interest on the part of both Eastern 
and Western agriculturists. 
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Unjust Discrimination 


THE recent reduction of railroad 
freight rates to the seaboard on steel 
rails and other iron or steel products 
for export raises some interesting ques- 
tions. Domestic demand having fallen 
off, the steel companies turned once 
more to the export trade. Altho Amer- 
ican railroads (and the American peo- 
ple) were still compelled by the pool 
agreement to pay $28 per ton for steel 
rails, orders at much lower prices were 
sought abroad, and obtained—for ex- 
ample, one of 20,000 tons for Arabia, at 
$22.88 delivered at Beirut, or something 
less than $19 at New York; and an- 
other of 5,000 tons for Korea, $20 at 
Pittsburg. The manufacturers then 
asked the railroad companies to reduce 
by 50 per cent. the freight charges to 
the seaboard on such products for ex- 
port. Such a reduction would be about 
$1.30 per ton from Pittsburg to the 
port of New York. A reduction of 
33 I-3 per cent. has been granted, and 
this is equivalent to more than $17,000 
on an order for 20,000 tons. 

Here is discrimination against our 
own people and in favor of foreigners 
by the railroad companies and the pro- 
tected steel manufacturers—in one case 
by selling American goods abroad at 
prices lower by about 30 per cent. than 
those exacted at home, and in the other 
by carrying these goods at rates lower 
by 33 I-3 per cent. than American buy- 
ers and consumers must pay for similar 
service. Rails or structural steel to be 
used for municipal projects in the City 
of New York, for example, must be 
bought at the high pool rates, and the 
transportation from Pittsburg costs 
$2.60 per ton; similar material brought 
from Pittsburg to New York for ex- 
port pays only $1.73 per ton and is sold 
abroad at prices 30 per cent. lower than 
those exacted in the city. Again, the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
railroads must pay $28 for rails, while 
the Canadian Pacific, »-~ulleling those 
lines, can bvs ‘' Jame rails for $20. 
The pool regulations impose no restric- 
tion on sales for export. It may be 
pointed out incidentally that the rail 
pool is controlled by the Steel Corpora- 
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Financial 


tion, to which nearly two-thirds of the 
output is allotted. When these export 
and freight reductions are applied to 
raw or partly finished materials, such 
as billets and steel sheet bars, the for- 
eign manufacturer who buys them 
gains a decided advantage over his 
American competitor in neutral mar- 
kets. 

Such discrimination is unjust to the 
American consumer. We are not sure 
that it is lawful ; it is clearly at variance 
with the spirit of the Interstate Com- 
merce act. The maintenance of high 
pool prices and high freight rates for 
home consumption while, as the manu- 
facturers said to the railroads, “the 
iron and steel business of the entire 
country is in a depressed condition,” 
tends to repress consumptive demand 
and to prevent a revival of it. At the 
same time it does not commend either 
the tariff or the railroads to the public. 


Sd 


Tue Calumet & Hecla Mining Com- 


pany (copper) has paid $83,350,000 in 
dividends on a capital of $2,500,000. 


...-Rich deposits of gold have been 
found in Alaska along the courses of sev- 
eral streams flowing into the Arctic 
Ocean and Kotzebue Sound. 


....Exceptionally large crops of wheat 
are reported in Argentina and Australia. 
Argentina is preparing to export fresh 
fruit. 


....Dividend disbursements of indus- 
trial companies in December amount to 
$22,355,000, of which $11,700,000 is paid 
by the Standard Oil Company. 


....Dividends announced: 


U. S. Leather Co., Preferred, $1.50 per share, 
pavable January 2d. 

Buffalo & Susq. R.R. Co., Preferred; 1 per 
cent., payable December rst. 

Buffalo & Susq. Iron Co., 1st Mort. Coupons, 
payable December rst. 

Minn. & St. Louis R. R., Coupons, payable 
December rst. 

Iowa Cent. R’way, Coupons, 1st Mort., pay- 
able December rst. 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co., Preferred, 134 per 
cent., payable December sth: 

International Paper Co., Preferred, 14¢ per 
cent., payable December 31st. 

Peoples Trust Co. of Brooklyn, 1 per cent., 
payable*December 1st. 
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THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY. 
26-28 Ferry St., New York, Nov. 24. 1908. 

A dividend of $1.50 per share on its Preferred Stock has 

this day been declared by the Board of Directors of this 

Company, payable January 2, 1904, to Preferred Stockholders 

of record December 12, 1903. 

JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 


RUBBER GOODS MANUFAGTURING GO. 


19th REGULAR PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 
The Directors have this day declared the nineteenth (19th) 
regular Quarterly Dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUAR- 
TER (13) PER CENT. on the Preferred Shares, out of earn- 
—»* por December 15th, to holders of record Decem- 
er 5th, 1903. 
The Preferred Transfer Books will be closed on Friday, 
December 4th. at 3 o’clock, and reopened December 15th. 
Cheques will be mailed an registered addresses. 
MES B. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 
_New - York, November oothe 1903. 


INSURANCE 
THE 1203 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, #- $§30,960,145.22 

Liabilities, « ~ - + ” 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, « - - + - 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - ~ Treasurer 
L, F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


started as an “ Ordinary” company, then turned 
into the Industrial field and has developed that 
until it has become the Colossus of the age in life 
insurance, ranking first in volume of business done 
and fourth in the “‘ Ordinary” branch alone. Such 
prodigious success proves merit. Does not this, 
perhaps, interest you? 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., ~ President. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


JAMES R. PLUM, . . ; . Leather. 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, { Pres’ = ~ 7 ~s 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, . Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 





Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, sre invited 
to communicate with RICIIARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Assets over - - - = $8,600,000 
Insurance in Force, over’ = $45,000,000 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Fermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; 4emporary, guarantee- 
ing at lowcost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National > Hartford, 




















CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 
Capital Stock all CaSN .......ccccccceces sessecce DO: 

Be Insurance Ra s 4 31.160 3 
Unsett'ed Losses and other sent meneobeeneoene 23.430 
Net Surplus.. sretccereecese LeDdOO, , 74 

Total Assets, "Jan. ist, 1908 . covccccccecccees $6,205,393 71 














JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H.A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Minott Seoal Gencoment, 


; Eas 


R14? 








Cash oe... eos cecccccescesoooes 
Reserve for re-izsurance and al’ other ela:ms. ooo 
Surplus over “sil oC ddl eesee ercesevccecese eee 





TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1908... $2,534,084.64 
THOMAS H. 


MONTGOMERY, President. 
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4 Annual 
Statement 


— OF THE— 
1817 


——FIRE—= 
ASSOCIATION 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices: 407 and 409 Walnut St. 


JANUARY I, 1903. 
ASSETS, - © . 
LIABILITIES. 


Cash Capital. . $500,000.00 
ae > and “Unadjusted” Losses 1 not stein 
° pen yeny 4 


All eaher Liabilities © 

Reserves. . 

Net Surplus “beyond ‘Capital “Reserve and 
all Liabilities 


$6,164,163.39 


688,269.77 

$6,164,163.39 
— OF FICERS — 

ELIHU C. IRVIN, President. 
THEO. H. CONDERM AN, Vice President, 
WILLIAM MUIR, 2d Vice- President. 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec’y and Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, Jr., Assist. Secretary. 














A Man of Means 


can ill-afford to be without the 
pamphlet published by The 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York—“A 
Banker’s Will.” It explains a 
curious provision in the will of 
the President of a National 
Bank in New York City, and 
gives the list of securities in 
which the largest accumulation 
of trust funds in the world is 
invested. The pamphlet issent 
free to those who write for it. 


This Company ranks 
First—In Assets. 
First—In Amount Paid Policy-holders, 
First—In Age. 


Tue Murua Lire INSURANCE 


Company or New York 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, President 
Nassau, Cedar, William and Liberty Sts.," Soy" 

New York, N. Y. rf 
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Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1902, $23,176,440.19 
Liabilities 5 .  20,425,522.07 
Surplus ; -  $2,750,918,12 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President. 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building. 


P. K. KOHLER, General Agent. 


Canada Lite Assurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1847 





Assets over $26,000,000 


Liberal Contracts containing Annual Loan, Cash 
Surrender and Paid-up Values. 


The continuous Guaranteed Income Policy issued 
by this Company is very attractive. 


J. A. BUCKNELL, Manager. 


EASTERN NEw YORK BRANCH: 170 Broadway, New York. 
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The Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S. FRENCH, 
President Vice-President 
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$21,500 Paid to Claimants 
in Jersey Gentral Accident 


Robt. W. Happersett, Asst. Supt. Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency, Plainfield, N.J. - 
Lewis Craig Waldron, Bookkeeper, Plainfield, N. J. ey ie a i ae el 
Henry L. Mahan, Clerk, Plainfield, N.J. - - - - = = = © = = 


Proofs of claims were filed with Company 
on February 2nd and paid same day. 


- $13,000 
5,500 
5,000 


The Preferred’s “ Progressive” Policies increase five per cent. in value each year and are 
superior in every way to policies of other companies. 

They are carried by 70,000 Business Men. 

The “ Preferred ” has paid to claimants over $4,500,000. 

It is the Strongest Personal Accident Company in the World. 





For Prospectus of policies address the Company or any insurance broker. 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Co., 
290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, President. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secretary. 
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Home Life Insurance Company 


Of NEW YORK 





GEORGE E. IDE, President 





Admitted Assets 
Policy Reserve, Etc 12,025,748. 
Dividend-Endowment Fund 983,060. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


Contingent Fund 
Net Surplus 153233407. 
Insurance in Force 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
‘OP WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January rat, 1903. 


$14,432,216. 











3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paia 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F,2Trull,tSecretary. 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
‘Wm. B. Turner, Asst. |Sec’y 





$21 678,860.35 
-. 19,281,299.00 


$2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender vaiues stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


New Yor«, January 2th, 1908. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company. cutuntd the folietsing ctatimentof (a agiars on the ties of Desniber, it 
focinjums on Hegtne sts from tot Jannery, 2908, to tiet Deon uben, 10. 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st January, 100%. 
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®ix per cent. interest on the ome pe! certificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal sapuaseetalbeen, 
on and after Tuesday, the third of Februa: ext. 
The outstanding certificates o1 the issue of 1897 will be redeemed and paid to the » beldere thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
ond otiee Lay the Le OR, February next, from which date ail int thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
ent, and cance 
of Biydend of Dowty per cost. declared un the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 3ist December, 1902, 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth Pr Mes May next. 
By order of the Board. rRUS 1s. © G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


TA AMSINCE, AMES G. DE FOREST, DEBIO A; pPARsoNs, 
JOuR ee BEACH, WitttaM E. DODGE DALLA 

FRANCIS M. M. BACON, ORNELI US ELD Ht, GEORGE By {QUINTARD 
LIAM B. BUULTON, EWALD FLEIT A. A. RAVEN, 

VERNON H. CLEMENT ‘A. GRISCOM, SH. MACY, OHN L. BI 
WALDRON P. BROWN, ANSON W. HARD OUGLAS ROBINSON, 
JOSEPH H, CHAPMAN, JOHN D. HEWLETT MORTO BUBTAY, HBC 
GEORGE C. CLARK, WIS CASS LEDYARD, AK WILLIAM = STURGES. 


. RAVEN _. t. c 108, ELD avi 
Ae 4 FAV EMISONS. Vice=President. OEM EO. Pb. SOHRSDN 3a" Vine. 
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™ Fidelity -and Casualty Co. 


OF NEW YORE. 
Principal Office, Nos. 97-§03 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


F IeLity BONDS... ‘T HSCompany has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLA- 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS 
Vv and has built up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT . 1INSUKANCE BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual income 
HEALTH. . TT from premiums is about FOUR AND A HALF MILLIONS of dol 
| ce ae gS PO _ lars. Its business is protected by assets of over FIVE MILLIONS, 
STEAM BOILER i including an unearned premium reserve of TWO MILLIONS 
PLATE GLASS... FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, and a special reserve 
against contingent claims of NEARLY ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 
BURGLARY... . It has paid MORE THAN FIFTEEN MILLIONS to its policy- 
FLY WHEEL .. , , holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its clients 
not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective IN- 

AR BONDED LIST... . SPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


























ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RI 
HENRY E EB. PIERREPONT, ANTON A. RAVEN 
GEO. F. SEWARD, GEO. G. WILLIAMS. 


ALERED fl. HOYT, W. G. 
HULL, J. G. TeCULLOUGH, 
GEO. F, Sym Aa, Tenement 
oO ° LLA reasurer-Secretary. inquiries addressed to this office will receive 
HENRV CROSSLEY, Ist Asst-Secretary. J rd prompt attention. 
FRANK E. LAW, 2d Asst-Secretary. 
EDW. C, LUNT, 3d Asst-Secretary. AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS. 


DIXON, GEO. E. ; Ane. MATHESON, - FMLEN peeaven.t. 
| DIREGTORS : {2.3 es 
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Past, Present and 
Future Christmases 


were all shown to Ebenezer 
Scrooge in Dickens Christmas Carol: 
Suppose you could be shown your 
future Christmases, or those of 
, your family ? 
Dont you think it might possibly 
*= cause you to at once take steps 
to protect your loved ones and 
WZ ,,. _ to provide for your own old age’ 
= $n ~ An adequate Endowment Pol- 
: A se Sa : 


icy in the Equitable will accom. 
plish both of these results. 


Vacancies foi 
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iven of character to act as representatives 
Apply to GAGE. E. TARBELL, 2nd Vice President 


Sars oR + Ao: 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States 


120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No 79. 


Please send me information regarding an; Endowment for 


if issued at...... «soe Years of age. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


The Charm of Childhood 


The pure, soft baby-skin is carried 
from the nursery fo old age by fhe use a 


Pears Complexion Powder refreshes and freshens the skin 


All rights secured. 
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WINTER DAIRYING 


is everywhere increasing in popular 
favor and with the help of a 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


brings in cash when ordinary farm- 
ing operations are at a standstill. 


‘ NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 


a rator and get the benefit of the 
highest prices of the year for the 
Ww’s product. 


THE DE LAVAL IS VERY MUCH 
THE BEST CREAM SEPARATOR 


in every respect, and Saves $10.00 
per COW each ycar of use. 





I 
Send for free catalogue explaining De Laval superiority. 
Y\OLPH & CANAL STS., 121 YOUVILLE SQUARE» 
M 
CoRASS. General Offices: prometingy 
1213 FIL r STREET, Bee are ees 975 & 77 YORK STREET, 
- oy | IRTLANDT ° R ET, 
PHILADELPHIA. Pe SRR SURE TORONTO. 
ae NEW YORK. ; POND Vo 
9 & 11 DRUMM ST., 248 MCDERMOT AVENUE, 
SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEG. 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 
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‘“‘A GEM OF THE FIRST WATER."”’ 


Siveotucete ied 
THERE IS NO SUBSTIT UTE 


Or 





STEAMSHIPS If You are Prudent 


OF THE 








Why not be insured and save 
S T h money at the same time? Our 

O u © r n new policy on the endowment 
plan is the best insurance con- 


Pa C 1 if i ' C tract issued, and is meeting 


bee btentners be with great favor. Our book- 
ot “ How < hy,” sent fr 
New Gum and New noinet let ‘“‘How and Why,” sent free 


Wednesday at Noon; 
w Orleans followimg Monday. 


on request, you will find inter. 
esting and instructive. 


y Wednesday at Noon; 
lay. PENN MUTUAL LIFE 

ed, address INSURANCE CO. 
n 170 Ba 9 a5 4% 
‘itimore St. 921-923-925 Chestnut Street Z 
Philadelphia 
< 
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